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How to Conduct Two Classes—Shorthand and Typewriting—at the 
Same Time 
By C. L. Michael, Fairmont, W. Va. 


HE beginning is the strenuous time. 

Here the inexperienced teacher will 
get “rattled” or let the typewriting pupils 
work out their own salvation—or fail- 
ure! This, however, is not necessary if 
system is used in planning the work. 
The first thing the typewriting pupils 
should be required to do at the begin- 
ning of the day’s work is to clean their 
machines. They should be given to un- 
derstand that the machine must be kept 
clean; and a very few minutes of each 
period will suffice to accomplish this. 

While you are giving some special in- 
structions to the shorthand class, let the 
typewriting class be “clearing the deck 
for action.” They should be taught to 
“load” their machines and be ready to 
begin operations under your direction as 
soon as you enter the room. 

Meanwhile, the shorthand pupils are 
receiving their preliminary instructions. 
There are a number of tasks that may 
be assigned to them while you are busy 
in the typewriting room, chief among 
which is the correction of written work 
There should be written work for each 
recitation—either from “Progressive Ex- 
ercises,” the Manual, or outside sources. 
This should, in most cases, be corrected 
by the students themselves. Perhaps the 
best way is to put the exercise on the 
board beforehand. Occasionally, too, 
have them exchange papers and correct 
one another’s work. 

Copying from the plates in the text- 


book and magazine is excellent practice, 
each exercise being copied a number of 
times. Sometimes the students should 
be asked to copy a certain plate, and be 
ready to read back from their own notes 
when the teacher returns from the type- 
writing room. 

Sometimes have them write one an- 
other short letters, or questions and 
answers. Always leave some work for 
them to do, to be handed in for your in- 
spection when you return. 

For the advanced class, a good plan 
is to give each one a short, simple busi- 
ness letter and require each pupil to 
dictate an answer to the entire class, 
after which each answer is to be read 
back, discussed, etc. 

Now, while the shorthand class is 
working out some task of this kind, go 
into the typewriting room. The class 
should be ready to begin work the mo- 
ment you enter. It may be that all are 
provided with instruction books, but the 
best instruction book in the world cannot 
take the place of real, live, personal in- 
struction. The good teacher of type- 
writing can call attention to many little 
faults that may be acquired uncon- 
sciously even by a conscientious pupil. 
The teacher should be there to see the 
start—to see whether the students are 
fingering correctly, sitting correctly, 
practicing correctly—and to prevent the 
formation of careless habits. 

There is no use in telling a beginner 
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everything about the machine at the be- 
ginning, because he won’t remember half 
of it. Tell him the things that are most 
important, then one by one take up the 
other points by asking him to do cer- 
tain things. “By doing we learn,” you 
know. For instance, tell your class to 
set the machine for double spacing; to 
write all caps; to write red, and so on, 
until they are thoroughly familiar with 
all the workings of the machine. It is 
not necessary to teach them how to tear 
down a machine and build it up again; 
you are aiming to turn out typists, not 
machinists. 

But they should be taught the use of 
every device on the machine and given 
work to make them skilled in the use 
of that particular part. This can’t all 
be done in one lesson, by any means. 
Don’t attempt it; it would only lead to 
confusion. 

Both your classes are now at work 
and you must see that they are kept go- 
ing. 

Upon your return to the shorthand 
class, pass around quickly, examining 
their work to ascertain whether they 
have done it faithfully. If you find that 
they have been in any way lax in their 
work, criticise them sharply. Treat your 
pupils as nearly as possible as a business 
man treats his employees. Give them to 
understand that when you assign them 
certain work to do, it must be done 
quickly, neatly, and well. Help them 
to avoid getting the wasteful habit of 
having to do things over a second or 
third time. 

They should also be impressed with 
the fact that they are making their own 
record—either good or bad. Soon they 
will be applying for a position, and per- 
only recommendation will 
Tell them 


haps. their 
come from you, their teacher. 


frankly that you will give only such rec- 
ommendation as their work and conduct 
while in school will warrant. 

All the work in each lesson should be 
dictated at least twice-—the general exer- 
cises and reading exercises the first time 
with the books open so that the spoken 
and the 
associated; the second time with 


word character may be more 
easily 
books closed. 

“Touch writing,” or copying from the 
plates without raising the eyes—the same 
as in touch typewriting—will prove in- 
teresting and beneficial, the pupil going 
through the motions of writing each 
word, either in the air or on the surface 
of the desk, while studying the engraved 
outlines. 

After the dictation, start them read- 
ing, sentence or letter about, indicating 
who is to begin and in what rotation, and 
asking the others to watch carefully to 
see that the matter is read correctly. 
This will give you another ~nportunity to 
look aiter your typewriting class. 

At this visit to the typewriting room, 
first see whether your instructions are 
being followed. The work assigned may 
have been completed, in which event you 
must assign other work or give a few 
minutes’ dictation. When there are spe- 
cial instructions required for the type- 
writing people and you are especially 
busy with your shorthand, such instruc- 
tions may be written on the board or the 
bulletin sheet. 

Where there are many pupils in the 
typewriting classes, perhaps the best way 
to keep track of the papers is by means 
of a vertical filing case, with a folder 
or portfolio for each student, marked 
with his name, and containing all the 
papers filed for the week. An assistant 
manager or private secretary can be ap- 
pointed from the class to serve for one 
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week, wi ose duties shall be to assist you, 
take the papers from the folders when 
wanted, and place them on your desk to 
be graded according to neatness, accur- 
and amount of work done. As an 
and should be 


acy, 
indication of what can 
accomplished in one week, select some oi 
the best papers and display them around 
the walls so that all may see. 
Sometimes it is very stimulating to 
arrange numbers (these may be cut from 
last month’s calendar) representing the 
different periods, and tack up the per- 
fect papers under the number of the 


period in which they were executed, thus 
arraying class against class. Contests 
are also very helpful, and monthly, term, 
or semester contests will be found to be 
productive of great good. Four kinds 
of tests may be used to advantage—sen- 
tence writing, copying, dictation, and 
blindfolded. If these contests are oc- 
casionally held in public, it will help won- 
derfully in dispelling timidity and nerv- 
ousness. 

After all, the main thing is to keep 
your pupils busy, and in order to do this 


you must keep busy yourself. 





Shorthand as a Stepping-Stone to Success 


ai civil service promotions in 
three years is an enviable record for 
a young man who was at the same time 
carrying a law course 
that 
demands upon his time 
Yet that 
state 


made strenuous 
and energy. 
is the record of 
senator Carl. A. Davis, 
of Idaho, who is now 
practicing law at Boise. 

In being admitted to 
practice in the supreme 
court, Mr. has 
reached a goal that ear- 
ly in life he set out to 


Davis 


win. He was a senator 
in the legislature of 
Idaho at the last 
sion, and his ability to 

is proved by the fact that 


ses- STATE 
“get there” 
he was appointed on some of the most 
important committees. 

The story of Mr. Davis’s stenographic 
experience, will, we think, not only be of 
great interest, but will also be an inspira- 
tion to every ambitious young man or 





SENATOR CARL A, 


woman now engaged in the study or 
practice of shorthand. Here it is in his 
own words: 

“To acquire a law 
education I had first to 
qualify myself to make 
a living during the time 
I would have to study 
law, as I had no re- 
serve capital whatever. 
To accomplish this | 
enrolled with a busi- 
ness college that taught 
Pitmanic 
methods, but after 


about six weeks’ work 


one of the 


became discouraged 
and changed to another 


ae school where Gregg 
Shorthand was taught. 

Within five months after beginning 
the study, I took a civil service exam- 
ination for stenographer and_type- 


writer, and soon afterward was appoint- 
ed to a position in the Navy Pay Office 
at Seattle. Being unable to secure a 
transfer to Washington, D. C., where I 
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wanted to go to study law, I resigned 
from this position and returned home to 
Idaho, but within a few months applied 
for a reinstatement, and thereupon was 
sent to Washington, as I had expected to 
be. I worked for a short time in the 
Navy Department, but preferring em- 
ployment where I could have some ex- 
perience in law, I soon secured a transfer 
to the Bureau of Corporations, in the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, dur- 
ing the time that James R. Garfield was 
Commissioner of Corporations. 

“T was in the Government service about 
three years, and in that time received 
seven promotions, serving as Assistant 
Chief of the Stenographic Division of the 
Bureau of Corporations for some time, 
in which capacity I frequently had charge 
of from ten to fourteen stenographers. 


“This is, in brief, the record of my ex- 
perience as a stenographer. I resigned 
my position in the government service to 
return to Idaho to practice law, having 
secured my degree of Master of Laws 
and admission to the Supreme Courts of 
Idaho, the District of Columbia, and the 
United States. 

“Basing my judgment upon my expe- 
rience and observation, I am firmly of 
the opinion that any healthy, energetic 
young man who desires to secure an edu- 
cation in either law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, diplomacy, or the other professions 
can readily do so in Washington, and pay 
his way by becoming a stenographer in 
the government service. I also firmly 
believe that stenography itself as a pro- 
fession is much more remunerative and 
satisfactory than any other not requiring 
many years of special and technical prep- 
aration. Young men are in special de- 
mand. I speak with all authority when I 
say that it is impossible for the govern- 


ment—and other employers as well—to 
secure enough competent male stenog- 
raphers to fill the positions on their list. 
But to do well one must be competent. 
The great objection made by the govern- 
ment, and employers generally, is that the 
majority of so-called stenographers are 
not really competent. 

“As a means of training the mind to 
quick, accurate thinking, there is nothing 
equal to stenography, and I often wonder 
why capable educators continue to teach 
young students ancient languages and 
other obsolete branches, when it is pos- 
sible, with for less effort, to give the boys 
and girls a profession whose practical 
value to them will be a thousand times 
greater.” 





“A Body Blow” 








The cartoon reproducedfabove was drawn on the back 
of a postal card sent to us by Mr. E, E. Winters, Stock 
bridge, Mich. 
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Report of the Fifth Convention of the Gregg Shorthand 
Association of America 
Chicago, August 1-5, 1910 





The New Officers 
President: Hubert A. Hagar, Chicago. 
First Vice-President: E. M. Sathre, Crookston, Minn. 
Second Vice-President: Nellie C. Collins, Galesburg, III. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Lilian M. Belfield, Chicago. 





F it were not for the immense amount 

of work and the interruptions to busi- 
ness entailed by one of these conventions, 
we should vote to 
have them twice a 
year. For they are 
mighty good things 
—good things for 
all of us, proprie- 
tors, teachers, re- 
porters, stenogra- 
phers, and _indi- 
rectly, -but certain- 
ly no less positive- 
ly, for our students 
as well. They keep 
us tuned up to the 
note of progress; 
they broaden 
horizons ; they give 


our 








er thing than most, and came prepared to 
get the most out of it. The 160 members 
in attendance came from practically ev- 
ery corner of the 
continent — from 
Mexico to Canada, 
and from Maine to 
Oregon. It is hoped 
that the foreign 
field will send some 
delegates to be 
present at the next 
gathering of the 
clan in 1911. 


Monday, August 
1, 10:00 a.m. 


When President 
Raymond P. Kelley 
took the chair, the 


us new ideas, new irrepressible and 
methods, to think incorrigible Nor- 
about and we mal Class unex- 
think hardest and pectedly took the 
longest about the Pee ning gry reins into their 
ideas that at first own hands for a 


hearing seemed to us most ridiculous, 
because most opposed to our own. 

As we said before, these conventions 
are great things, and we rejoice that so 
many of our teachers and writers real- 
ized that an exclusively “Forward Move- 
ment” convention would be even a great- 


few minutes and started the proceedings 
with the famous classic, “Has Anybody 
Here Seen Kelly?” 
where. The second repetition of the 
chorus was followed by a series of “rah- 
rah” yells especially designed for the oc- 
casion and calculated to kill the first 


as narrated else- 
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breath of formality or stiffness. Mr. 


Gregg’s “Welcome,” too, was most in- 
formal, and was 
responded to _ briefly 
by Mr. Fred Berkman 
of Portland, Ore., and 
Mr. Leon A. Winslow 


of Portland, Me. 





President's Address 


E,. M. SATHRE 
Ist V-Pres.. G.S.A 


The same_ informali- 
ty characterized the 
president's address, which the president 
insisted was not an address at all, but 
just “a sort of preliminary chat to start 
the ball rolling.” He said in part: 


These meetings do not stand each by itself. 
A great many of last year’s members are not 
here this year, and there are many present this 
year who will not be here next year. We 
should not confine our interest in these meet- 
ings to the single year in which we can at- 
tend, but look upon it all as a continuous 
process. After all, we are simply taking up 
where we left off last year. * e 

Let us get a little above the bare routine of 
teaching our particular subjects. You are go- 
ing to hear a great deal of detail, and that is 
good; but it might be well for us to look at 
personal education in its broadest aspect and 
to remind ourselves that we are all engaged in 
a work of education—a very important and 
broad side—the side which is coming to be the 
most important of all. * * * 

As to this meeting itself, every one must 
take part; it is compulsory! No one may 
plead stage fright as an excuse. And do not 
think that you need to have eloquence before 
you can get up and explain your ideas and 
your methods. You do not need eloquence; 
all that is necessary is earnestness. When we 
are talking about the things we are most in- 
terested in, how, indeed, can we keep from 
talking? 


Appointment of Committees 

The chairman then appointed the fol- 
lowing committees : 

On Resolutions: Alice. M. Hunter, 
Muscatine, Iowa; Jennie M. Patton, Pe- 
oria, Ill.; J. B. Probst, St. Paul, Minn. 

On Auditing: Chairman, E. M. Sathre, 
Crookston, Minn.; Jessie A. Davidson, 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. J. Murphy, Shaw- 
nee, Okla. 

Presentation of Medals and Trophy 

Mr. Gregg then asked the association 


to accept the Medals and the Trophy, 
and explained the purpose of each con- 
test. Acceptance was moved by Mr. 
Sathre, seconded by Mr. C. W. Feikert, 
Mansfield, Ohio, and passed _ unani- 
mously. 

The Secretary next read an enthusi- 
astic letter from Mr. J. A. Williams, 
official reporter to the Fifteenth Judicial 
Circuit of Iowa, expressing his regret at 
not being able to get away to the con- 
vention and extending hearty greetings 
to all in attendance. 


What Use I Make of the Blackboard 
In the Theory Department 


This subject, the first on the program, 
provoked a very vigorous and helpful 
discussion. Mr. Paul G. Duncan, of the 
Gem City Business College, Quincy, IIl., 
led with a very forceful talk on the 
indispensability of the blackboard. “In 
the beginning,” he said, “the student 
knows nothing of shorthand strokes or 
sound analysis; he must see the instruc- 
tion as well as hear it, and is greatly 
helped by seeing the teacher actually 
write what he is ex- 
pected to write.” Mr. 
Duncan said that he be- 
lieves in making more 
extensive use of the 
blackboard on the first 
six lessons than on the 
later ones, but that new 
principles and NeW Neue C. Cor Lins 
words should always be 24 V-Pres..G.5.A. 
illustrated on the board. 

Miss Patton, of the Peoria High 
School, Miss Emma Boan, of the Min- 
neapolis Business College, and Mr. 
Probst, of St. Thomas College, St. Paul, 
spoke of the necessity of exaggerating 
the size of the shorthand characters on 
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the board in order that all the students verbal explanation. Miss Collins said 


may see, Miss Patton saying that she al- 
ways makes it a point 


to explain, however, 


“This is the enlarged 
form; you are to write 
much smaller in your 


notebooks.” 

Mr. Probst, Mr. Berk- 
man, Mr. Hagar, and 
Mr. J. D. Henderson, 
Tucumcari, New Mex., 
then gave brief “chalk talks” on short- 
points of 





LitiAN M, BELFIELD 
Sec’y-Treas., G.S. A. 


hand penmanship, covering 


execution in the first few lessons. 
Miss Harriet P. Guild, Sedalia, Mo., 
and Mr. Harry A. Finney, of the 


West Side High School, Aurora, IIL, 
dwelt on the absolute necessity of the 
teacher’s developing a good style, and 
made reference to the various pamphlets 
on shorthand penmanship that have 
been published, as well as the drills that 
appear from time to time in this maga- 
zine. Miss Guild said that the text-book 
itself is a revelation of instruction from 
the penmanship point of view, but that, 
as in other things, practice is indispen- 
sable; and Mr. Finney told how, in the 
days when he was engaged in shearing 
his style of its Pitmanic angularity, he 
would practice every evening, on a 
blackboard in his room, the things he 
expected to teach on the following day, 
with special reference to their penman- 
ship features. 

Miss Hunter, of the Muscatine High 
School, made an _ interesting remark 
when she alluded to the psychological 
principle that most people are “eye- 
minded” or “visual-minded,” and need to 
see before they can comprehend and re- 
Owing to this fact blackboard 
im- 


member. 
illustrations make a more definite 
pression on the memory than a mere 


that she allows her students to criticise 
her notes, and feels that the best of dis- 
such occasional 
Collins, did you 


cipline comes from 


questions as, “Miss 
mean that outline for such-and-such a 
word?” She said further that she prac- 
tices the plan of having the students 
write on the board, beginning with the 
more skilled pupils, who help the others 
by example. The students also criticise 
one another’s notes from the board, thus 
developing the critical faculty and learn- 
ing to look in their own notes for the 
faults they recognize in the writing of 
others. 

At this point Mr. Gregg called for a 
show of hands as to how many teachers 
approved of this plan of sending pupils 
to the board. About one-fourth of 
those present responded in the affirma- 
tive, although it must be confessed that 
a number failed to vote either way. A live- 
ly discussion of the matter then followed. 
Eisenhard, of the Actual 
Business University, Fremont, Ohio, and 
Mrs. Kate R. Harper, 
Business 


Iil., 


the 


Miss Minnie 


of Brown’s 
College, Rockford, 
spoke in favor of 






plan, Miss Eisenhard 

saying that the  black- 

board helps the stu- &. 
dent to get away from | © eee 
“the letter” and _ into 


“the spirit,” counteracts the tendency to 
develop the drawing habit, and arouses 
greater enthusiasm and alertness. Mrs. 
Harper said that in her work she uses 
the board from the very first day, giv- 
ing the students new words to write, 
and thus testing their knowledge of the 
principles. 

Mr. Probst and Mr. Finney objected 
to the plan of sending pupils to the 
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board as a regular thing, saying that it 
wastes time in coming and going and 
that it is not practical 
drill for writers who are 
going to take their dic- 
tation on paper. Mr. 
Probst, however, said 
that he occasionally 
sends a student to the 
blackboard when there 
are signs that the pupil 
is falling asleep or does not know the 
His plan is always to keep his 





WALTER RASMUSSEN 


lesson. 
class “on the jump.” 

In closing the discussion, Mr. Gregg 
said that the use of the board in the 
theory work depends upon conditions— 
the nature of the classes, for one thing, 
and whether the school is a public or a 
private school. In a big business college 
it is practically impossible to send stu- 
dents to the board, because the classes 
are too large and time is too limited; 
but in a public school, where the pupils 
are younger and not so intense, and 
where, as a rule, time is not at so great 
a premium, blackboard writing is an 
inspiration and tends to develop a help- 
ful spirit of emulation. He said that 
he personally would be utterly lost be- 
fore a class without a blackboard, and 
would be unable to “vivify” the lesson. 
He pointed out, however, that there is 
danger of the teacher's spending too 
much time at the board—becoming so 
infatuated with the work that he forgets 
that time is passing. 


In the Advanced Department 


Mr. Murphy and Miss Guild support- 
ed warmly the plan of sending pupils to 
the board even in the advanced depart- 
ment, Mr. Murphy contending that stu- 
dents are more careful to write good 
notes when they know that the others 


will see their writing. Miss Guild's 
plan is to send two or three students to 
the board to write the phrase letters 
from “Gregg Speed Practice,” either 
from their own notes or from the book, 
meanwhile dictating something else to 
the class. Afterward the entire class 
is invited to criticise the work on the 
board. She also occasionally puts a 
business letter, editorial, or miscellane- 
ous article on the board in shorthand 
before the class enters the room, turning 
the board to the wall. Then at a favor- 
able time during the recitation the board 
is turned so that the class can see it, 
and a student is called upon to read un- 
til he is stopped or until he makes a 
mistake, when another student takes up 
the reading, and so on. The exercise 
is then erased and one of the class is 
sent to the board to write the article 
from dictation, his theory and execu- 
tion being discussed by the class in gen- 
eral. 

Mr. Hagar outlined the five uses to 
which he puts the blackboard in the ad- 


vanced department: 


1. In the beginning dicta- 
tion class, he writes on the 
board while dictating to stu- 
dents at their desks. After- 
ward the class. criticises, 
discusses and drills on the 
new outlines and phrases. 
This is an excellent way for 
the teacher to keep up his 
speed. 

2. In the more advanced — 
classes he does not put the jpennig M. PATTON 
dictation on the board, but — 
merely underlines with red 
ink, while dictating, the words and phrases to 
which he wishes to call special attention. 
These outlines are then put on the board and 
thoroughly drilled upon. 

3. He has stenciled lists of words for special 
practice work—lists of railway terms, names of 
leading railroads, legal expressions, common 
commercial terms, supplementary drills on the 
principles, etc.—which are first dictated to the 
class and then put on the board for compari- 
son. This plan of utilizing the blackboard does 
away almost entirely with the correction of 
individual papers. As a rule, the students ex- 
change papers and correct from the board, al- 
though sometimes he takes up the papers and 
makes further criticism. Students know that 
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they can expect this at any time, and conse- 
quently do the correcting carefully. 

4. The blackboard is called into use for fre- 
quent penmanship drills on movement, difficult 
joinings, phrase forms, etc. 

5. While he _ personally 
considers it a waste of time 
to have all the students write 
on the board from dictation, 
each day one of the class 
is assigned a short article 
of about 100 words to be 
put on the board and criti- 
cised by the rest. This plan 
produces more accurate writ- 
ing than if the students feel 
that their notes will never be 
seen by any one else. How- 
ever, the same end, prac- 
tically, is attained by having them exchange 
notebooks. 


Miss Davidson, of Miss Huff’s School 
of Business Training, Kansas City, Mo., 
said that her plan of using the black- 
board was practically the same as that 
explained by Mr. Hagar, and that she 
agreed with those who thought it un- 
wise to send students to the board. In 
answer to a previous question as to how 
teachers. can handle correction work 
without committing “red ink suicide” if 
they do not send pupils to the board, 
she said that in her own work she alter- 
nates student correction, on comparison 
with the teacher’s blackboard model, 
with personal red ink correction, and 
finds this plan to work admirably. 

Miss Patton here said that she passes 
around the room while the class is writ- 
ing, and then illustrates on the board the 
outlines for the wrong words she has 
found some of the class to be using. 
At this point Mr. Hagar inquired 
whether the teachers favored the plan 
of putting the incorrect form on the 
board, and Mr. Gregg dwelt at some 
length on the psychological point in- 
volved in emphasizing the defects of the 
wrong outline, giving it as his opinion 
that the error is likely to make a stronger 
impression than the correct form. He 
said that the teacher should erase the 
incorrect form immediately, allowing 





Auice M. HUNTER 


only the perfect outline to remain. 

Mr. Henderson, who is to teach next 
year in the high school at Tucumcari, 
New Mex., came back to a question 
previously asked by one of the teachers, 
as to whether the blackboard work really 
gives any index to the notebook work. 
He firmly believes that it does, inasmuch 
as the whole thing is merely a question 
of “the mental picture,” and if the stu- 
dent can form the right picture at the 
board he can also do so when writing at 
his desk. For this reason, he said, he 
is inclined to favor the general use of 
the blackboard, because it not only fa- 
cilitates correction, but 
also enables each student 
to compare his notes 
with those of every other 
student in the class in- 
stead of only one, as is 
the case when the plan 
of exchanging notebooks 
is followed. 

This closed Monday morning’s session, 
the convention adjourning until 2:30 
p. m. 





Jgssiz A. DAVIDSON 


(To be continued) 





Making Up Your Mind 

We say that “we make up our minds” 
to do a certain thing or not to do it, to 
resist a certain temptation or to yield 
to it. It is true. We “make up our 
minds” in a deeper sense than we remem- 
ber. In every occasion the ultimate de- 
cision is between two future selves, one 
with whom the virtue is harmonious, 
another with whom the vice is consis- 
tent. It is one of these two figures, 
dimly concealed behind the action, we 
move forward. What we forget is 
that, when the forward step is taken, 
the shadow will be myself. Character 
is eternal destiny—Henry Van Dyke. 
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The Contest for the Teachers’ Medals 


ATURALLY, the contest for the 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals 
was one of the’ year, and 


for blackboard work 


events of the convention in which the 
most intense interest was manifested. 
By formal action the association had 


requested the donor of 
the Medals to select 
a committee of three 
from among those who 
were not contestants. 
In accordance’ with 
this suggestion, Mr. 
Gregg appointed the 
following committee: 
Miss Kitty Dixon, Chi- 
cago; Mr. A. N. Hi- 
rons, Gary, Ind., and 
Miss Nellie C. Collins, 
Galesburg, III. 

Before the contest 
opened it was an- 
nounced that Mr. 


Gregg had _ requested 





OBVERSE OF GOLD MEDAI 





PauL G. DuNCAN 
Winner of the Gold Medal 


passage of matter se- 
lected by the judges. 

There were twelve 
contestants. To each 
contestant had been as- 
signed a number; these 
numbers were drawn 
from a hat, and the con- 
testants made their ap- 
pearance in the order 
in which the numbers 
were drawn. While one 
contestant was undergo- 
ing the test, all of 
the others who had 
not yet appeared were 
excluded from the 
room. 


the teachers of Gregg School to refrain 
from competing, at all events in the first 
it was also stated that no 
mention would be made in the reports of 
any of the contestants except those who 
won the Medals. 


There were three’ 
distinct divisions to 
the contest: 

1. A _ ten-minute 
presentation of a les- 
son selected by the 
judges, and the plac- 
ing on the board of the 
most important illus- 
trations of the lesson. 

2. A _ five-minute 
lesson or drill in short- 
hand penmanship, the 
subject matter to be 
selected by the con- 
testant. 

3. Writing on the 
board from dictation a 
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A “class” composed of about twelve 
teachers was placed in front of one of 
the blackboards. The judges were seat- 
ed close to the blackboard with score 
sheets, on which they marked points for 
or against the candidate as the test pro- 
ceeded. Each judge made markings 
independently of the others ; the averages 
of all three were taken as the final rat- 
ings of the contestants. 

Each of the three 
tests was graded on 
the basis of 100 points 
Under the first divi- 
sion knowledge of the- 
ory was graded on 50 
points; clearness of 
illustrations, 25 points ; 
manner, skill, and gen- 
eral effect, 25 points. 
Shorthand 
Penmanship test, style 
was graded on 50 
points ; explanation, 25 


In the 


points ; effectiveness, 25 
points. 

In the dictation test, 
correctness of outline, 
50 points; proportion and style in writ- 
ing characters, 25 points; technique 
(ease of execution), 25 points. 

It will be seen from this that the de- 
tails were carried out in a very business- 
like way and that the contest was most 
comprehensive in its scope. On Friday 
the chairman of the contest committee, 
Miss Kitty Dixon, announced the re- 
sults, as follows: 

Gold Medal won by Mr. Paul G. Dun- 
can, Gem City Business College, Quincy, 
Ill.; Silver Medal won by Mr. Leon A. 
Winslow, Portland High School, Port- 
land, Maine; Bronze Medal won by Mr. 
Fred Berkman, Commercial Department, 





Leon A. WINSLOW 
Winner of the Silver Meda! 


Y. M. C. A., Portland, Oregon. 

Mr. Gregg then presented the Medals 
to the winners, congratulating them on 
the skill they had manifested under try- 
ing conditions. He said that any teacher 
might well be proud to wear one of the 
Medals. 

There was a dramatic interest to the 
contest from the fact that some of the 


best-known and most highly _ skilled 
teachers in the world 


were actually teaching 
full 


edge that every word 


with the knowl- 
and every motion was 


being weighed and 


scrutinized by critical 
judges. 

The judges had se- 
lected the third lesson 
for the test, and thus 
the audience had the 
advantage of being 
able to compare the 
manner in which the 
different contestants 


handled what is gener- 
s 


ally considered the 
most difficult lesson in the book. 
Many amusing incidents might be 


recorded, but we have not the space to 
touch upon more than two or three of 
them. The winner of the Gold Medal, 
Mr. Duncan, had almost finished his pres- 
entation of the third lesson when the 
timekeeper rang the bell to indicate that 
the ten minutes allowed him had expired. 
Mr. Duncan requested an extension of 
time to finish the lesson, and seemed 
disappointed when this was not granted 
him. Miss Dixon then directed him to 
proceed with the next part of the test, 
which was a five-minute lesson or drill in 


shorthand penmanship, from any lesson 
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he might select. Quick as a flash, Mr. 
Duncan said, “Oh, very well, we can go 
right on with this lesson” 
—and he began a spirit- 
ed blackboard drill on 
the hooks. The appre- 
ciation of the audience 
of his quickness and re- 
sourcefulness was shown 
by a spontaneous burst 
of applause. 

Another thing which must have won 
him several points was his complete sel f- 
possession. He seemed 
to be utterly oblivious 
of the audience and the 
judges —all his 
thoughts and words 
were directed to the 
class, and he kept the 
class busy all the time. 
As an illustration of 
this, he criticised the 
students at one point in 
the lesson for writing 
on loose sheets and 
with pencils, and in an 
authoritative manner 
admonished them to 
have their notebooks 
and use pen and 
ink the following day. 
The skill with which this point was con- 
veyed to the judges, while it was appar- 
ently directed to the students, was fully 
understood and appreciated by the audi- 
ence. 





A. N. Hirons 


It was also remarked that, while Mr. 
Duncan carried a copy of the Manual, he 
did not once refer to it in presenting the 
lesson. This independence of the text- 
book made an excellent impression on the 
judges and on every member of the crit- 
ical audience, and, in fact, characterized 





FRED BERKMAN 
Winner of the Bronze Meda! 


not only Mr. Duncan’s presentation, but 
that of the other two winners as well. 
This freedom from 
“text-book slavery” in- 
dicates unmistakably 
that the teacher has him- 
self and the lesson well 
in hand, and is a fairly 
safe guaranty that he e 
will have no difficulty in 
getting the class well in 
hand. It is a faculty that is well worth 
cultivating. 





Kitty Dixon 


The winner of the 
Silver Medal, Mr. 
Winslow, spoke of the 
downward characters 
in the second lesson 
and in illustrating them 
inadvertently included 
S, which, of course, be- 
longs to a more ad- 
vanced lesson. A 
glance at his audience, 
however, apprised him 
of the mistake he had 
made, and he proceed- 
ed gravely to explain 
to the class that this 
character would ap- 
pear in another lesson 
and that he wished 
simply to illustrate how the rules applied. 
He could not, however, refrain from a 
smile at the chuckles that greeted his 
adroit attempt to extricate himself. 

At the conclusion of the contest the 
common expression was, “Well, I’m go- 
ing to be in that next year!” 

If all those who said this do actually 
take part in next year’s test it will ex- 
tend over two or three days, but even 
if it did, we do not believe that anything 
could be more instructive and practical 
or more intensely interesting to a teacher. 
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The Contest for the Gregg Trophy 


A NOTHER record was established— 
of course! It was established by 
Mr. Charles L. Swem—of course! 

In order to avoid any misrepresenta- 
tion of the contest, or any suspicion that 
the matter was selected for the purpose 
of making records, Mr. Gregg asked the 
well-known Munson teacher and expert, 
Mr. J. N. Kimball, of New York City, 
to select the matter. Mr. Kimball is 
chairman of the contest committee of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion, and his absolute independence has 
never yet been ques- 
tioned and is never 
likely to be. Mr. Kim- 
ball accordingly _ se- 
lected the matter for 
the contest and sent it 
to the association care- 
fully sealed, with in- 
structions that the seals 
should be broken only 
at the time of the con- 
test. When the pack- 
age was produced, its 
almost com- 
covered with 

seals, there 


surface 
pletely 
elaborate 
was considerable 
laughter in the audi- 
ence. 

Mr. Swem turned in two transcripts— 
of course! And both qualified—of 
course! The ease with which he wrote 
seemed to demoralize the other con- 
most of whom were either 
teachers or stenographers engaged in 
doing commercial work. The judges 
were Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle, New York; 
Mr. Paul G. Duncan, Quincy, IIl.; Mr. 
John M. Hill, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Mr. 
J. D. Henderson, Tucumcari, N. Mex.; 


testants, 





CHARLES LEE SwWEM 
Winner of the Gregg Trophy 


Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, Chicago, and Mr. 
H. A. Hagar, Chicago. Mr. Hagar, Mr. 
Hill and Mr. SoRelle dictated in turn, 
Mr. Duncan was timekeeper, and Mr. 
Henderson checked the reading. 

The results were announced on Fri- 
day afternoon. When it was announced 
that Mr. Swem had made a record of 
200.4 words per Jury 
Charge, there was unbounded enthusi- 
asm. The highest record on a Jury 
Charge is the one of 205 words a minute, 
which was made by Mr. Bottome at the 
National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association 
last year. Mr. Bot- 
tome holds a position 
as official reporter to 
the Supreme Court in 
New York, and has 
been a reporter for fif- 
teen years. Mr. Swem 
is only seventeen years 
of age; he began the 
study of shorthand in 


minute on a 


night school on Sep- 
tember 1, 1908, and has 
never been in a court 


in his life. So there 
was reason for the 
enthusiasm displayed 


by the audience. The 
record was a further demonstration of 
the great advances that have been made 
in shorthand writing. 

Mr. Gregg presented the handsome 
Trophy to Mr. Swem with complimen- 
tary remarks on the skill and persever- 
ance he had The Trophy was 
accompaniea by $50 in gold. Mr. Swem, 
in rising to respond, after repeated calls 
from the audience, expressed his thanks 
for the Trophy—‘“and the coin!” Then 


su0WN. 
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Final Results, Gregg Trophy Contest 
Speed Vo. of N Percentag \ /ranscribing 
Matte Dictated Ll ords Errers Errors Speed Zim 
Ee 1052 SO +.7 200.4 1's hours’ First Transcriptior 
ee. oa waeaeneunaione 142 712 17 2.3 139 hour Second Transcription 


came more applause, amidst which Mr. 
Swem subsided in his chair with a happy 
smile on his face. 


The matter used in the 210 test will 


be given next month so that other agnbi 


tious writers may try their hand at it. 


Convention Condensations 


Teachers’ Medal Contest 
Gold Medal: 
City Business College, Quincy III. 
Silver Medal: Leon A. Winslow, 
Portland High School, Portland, Me. 
Bronze Medal: Fred Berkman, Y. M. 
C. A., Portland, Oregon. 


Paul G. Duncan, Gem 


Gregg Trophy Contest 

Won by Charles L. Swem, New York; 

record, 200.4 words, net, per minute. 
Social Features 

Informal Reception at Gregg School— 
music, recitations, and addresses. 

Outing and dinner at Forest Park on 
“Press Club Carnival Day,” with tickets 
to all leading attractions—all provided 
by courtesy of Remington Typewriter 
Company. 

A photograph of the convention, to be 
sent to every member in attendance with 
the compliments of the Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company. 

Special Addresses 

“The Methods Used in the Training 
of Mr. Swem and Miss Tarr for the 
International Shorthand Speed Contest,” 
by Mr. Gregg. 

“Training to Make 
Comprehend Plain English,” by Mr. Carl 
C. Marshall, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

“The Origin, History, and Develop- 


Stenographers 


ment of Shorthand,” by Mr. E. N. 
Miner, editor of the Phonographic 
World and Commercial School Review. 
This was followed by an exhibition of 
some rare old shorthand works. 

“The Psychological Side of Teaching 
Shorthand,” by Mr. W. A. Hadley, Chi- 
cago. 

“The Preparation of Young People 
Mr. William Al- 


and general 


for Business Life,” by 
lan Dyer, vice-president 
manager of the Smith Premier Type- 
writer Company. 

Demonstrations 

Shorthand demonstrations by Mr. 
Gurtler and Mr. Swem. 

Typewriter demonstrations by Mr. 
Harold H. Smith and Mr. Parker Wood- 
son on the Remington, and by Miss 
Alena Kanka on the Smith Premier; a 
demonstration of the mechanical features 
of the new Smith Premier by Mr. F. M. 


Evans, school manager of the Smith 
Premier Company. 
Attendance 
Over 160 teachers and school man- 


agers in attendance, and greater enthu- 
siasm than at any previous convention. 

There representatives 
from twenty-four different states, not to 


were present 


mention Canada and Mexico. 
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The Gold Medal goes to Quincy, IlIli- 
the Silver Medal to Portland, 
Maine, and the Bronze Medal to Port- 
land, Oregon. Well, that distributes the 
Medals over the country! 

x * * 


nois, 


No one more fully displayed the peda- 
gogical instinct than Miss Collins. Her 


election to the office of second vice- 
president was very creditable to the as- 
sociation. 

* * x 

Mr. Dyer and Mr. Evans, of the Smith 

’remier Company, contributed much to 
the success of the meeting. We hope 
they will be with us again next year. 

* * * 
Mr. 
Swem was a fitting close to a very suc 
cessful meeting. 

a 


The wonderful record made by 


The song with which Mr. Kelley was 
received when he called the meeting to 
order—‘Has Anybody Here Seen Kel- 
ly ?” 
hit with the genial chairman. Much repe- 
tition doubtless has dulled his apprecia- 


did not seem to make much of a 


tion of its peculiar charm. 


*x* * x 


It is surprising to see how giddy some 
staid teachers can become at an amuse- 


ment park! If their students could 


have seen them riding on the Derby, the 
and 


Steeplechase, the Grand Canyon, 


the Royal Gorge, or Shooting the Chutes, 
they would have been petrified with as- 
tonishment. 

* * * 

It was Press Club Day at Forest Park. 
As Mr. Gregg is an old-time member of 
that famous organization, he was able to 
capture the picturesque lion of the oc- 
casion, Captain Jack Crawford, the fa- 
mous poet scout, for the benefit of the 
G. &. A. 

x * * 

Some of the college yells at the ban- 
quet will long be remembered. The pie 
was long in coming, and one table raised 
the stentorian cry of P-I-E—PIE. A 
moment later the next table repeated the 
cry thus: P-I—PI. The shorthand ver- 
sion made a hit. 

* 2 * 

The best-looking policeman on the 
ground at Forest Park was Mr. Sathre, 
who in full uniform acted his part to 
perfection—except that he drank water! 

* * * 

Many of our pioneer friends were 
there—Walter Rasmussen, of St. Paul, 
Minn., and John M. Hill, of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., for instance—and they were 
bubbling over with enthusiasm. We be- 
lieve that we shall have to institute a 
new order—the Order of Pioneers of the 
Forward Movement—consisting of all 
those who adopted the system prior to 


1900! 








growth, the surer is its lasting success. 
a night; oaks require decades. 








EVERYTHING that is great in life is the product of slow growth; the 


newer, and greater, and higher, and nobler the work, the slower is its 


A fad lives its life in a few weeks; a phil- 
osophy lives through generations and centuries.— William George Jordan. 


Mushrooms attain their full power in 
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Hints avd Helps 
Sor the Student 


By Lilian Belfield, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications for this 
department should be addressed. 
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Nothing is impossible to industry.— 
Periander of Corinth. 
ee 23 


“Every minute of neglected duty in 
youth becomes an hour of regret in man- 


hood or womanhood.” 


Unwisdom of Joining “Ing” Dot 

So far as I can find out, it is generally recog- 
nized that one of the greatest drawbacks t 
speed is the fact that one has constantly to lift 
his pencil from the paper and make time-absorb- 
ing angles in the air in order to be in position 
for the next word. With this in mind, I have 
adopted the plan of using a joined Ing dot. fy 
giving the pencil a slight twist at the end of t 
stroke, a dot can be made that is perfectly legi- 
ble and that does not require a lift of the pencil 
Do you consider this a legitimate expedient? 


Well, frankly, although it is perfectly 
legitimate as a personal expedient, we do 
not consider it entirely commendable. A 
terminal joined dot is exceedingly det- 
rimental to speed, as it stops the writer 
up with a jerk and interferes with the 
smooth, swinging, onward-flowing move- 
ment that is so essential to rapid work. 
Here is an illustration of the point under 
discussion. In the shorthand specimens 
submitted for penmanship criticism by 
inexperienced writers—specimens pre- 
pared with infinite care and written with 
a certain degree of painstaking slowness 

-the most noticeable fault is usually the 
tendency to “hang on” to the end of a 
stroke instead of swinging off rapidly to 
the next This 
method of writing produces a stroke that 
thickens at the end, where it shows a 
heavy dot, instead of tapering off to a 
fine line. The dot points unmistakably to 


character. laborious 


a slow, deliberate and heavy movement— 
not the light, swift, easy glide of the 
accomplished writer. If, then, a style 
that lacks speed shows this tendency to- 
ward terminal dots, it is clear that the 
reverse proposition is true—that joined 
terminal dots would induce a _ halting 
movement and reduce speed. 

A valuable expedient for expressing 
Ing is explained in Par. 185 of the Man- 
ual. We would suggest that every writer 
review this principle and take advantage 
of it whenever possible. This short-cut 
is sadly neglected by practical stenog- 


raphers. 
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Chats on Shorthand Style—Ill 


N the July issue we promised that a 
talk on the joining of circles would be 
viven this month. Well, we are going to 
that 


prove upon it by subjoining a few post- 


keep promise—possibly even im- 
scripts on some other matters not includ- 
the bond! fact is that the 
specimens and examination papers which 
the 


ed in The 


we have criticised since making 
promise have not tended in the least to 
weaken our belief that this is a phase of 
execution which deserves all the atten- 
tion we can spare to it, and which is 
only too commonly slighted. 

The principal difficulty seems to be ih 
that 


is to say, circles that are joined either to 


joining the initial and final circles— 


the beginning or to the end of a stroke. 


be required to make it perfectly round. 

The mistake that a great many writers 
make in executing these joinings is in 
starting the circle too near the beginning 
of the stroke or bringing it around too 
close to the end of the stroke, thus leav- 
ing an empty space between curve and 
this fault is illustrated in the 
‘ale” and “lay” in the first line of 
Study carefully 


circle; 
words ‘ 
the accompanying cut. 
the forms showing the correct way to 
strike the circle-—always at right angles. 
Sometimes you see the circle curled af- 
fectionately around the stroke in the 
fashion illustrated in the word “air.” 
Such a joining is time-wasting; there- 
fore, of course, it has no place in short- 


hand. In all of the illustrations in the 


Illustration No. I 


Qa-«/"7 ao} -—3 Or" 2D? - 2 a. 


Q- Qe 


FIRST LINE SHOWS INCORRECT JOINING OF CIRCLES; SECOND LINE, CORRECT JOINING; 


THIRD LINE, CORRECT 


In practicing the joining of a circle to 
the beginning or end of a straight line or 
a curve, these points should be borne in 
mind: 

1. The circle must join at right an- 
gles to the connecting stroke. 

2. The circle must be longest in a di- 
rection parallel to the stroke on which it 
is written. 

That second statement does not mean, 
however, that the circle is to be length- 
ened into a long loop, because the loop, 
you will remember, expresses Ily, Ally, 
and not simple E or A. We merely 
mean that the circle will naturally be- 
come slightly elongated—just enough to 
avoid, the stilted execution that would 


“ STARTS” 


and third lines, note that the 


greatest length is parallel to the connect- 


second 


ing stroke. 
xk * x 

Many writers destroy the horizontal 
character of the K, G, R and L curves 
when they add a circle. They join the 
circle in such a way that the curve either 
swings downward or slants awkwardly 
which are ungainly, 
and 


upward—both of 
and detrimental alike to legibility 
speed. Such faults as these are illus- 
trated in the words “ale,” “airy” and 
“lay” in the first line of cut No. 2. No- 
tice how far the dotted line connecting 
the beginning and ending of the curves 
in these words departs from the true 
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horizontal. Remember that the horizon- 


tal curves are meant to be written hori- 
whatever joining 


zontal, always, in 


they occur. If you get into the habit of 


striking K and G upward in certain 
joinings, how are you ever going to dis- 
tinguish between these curves and the 
blends—without depending 


Ten, Dem 


solely on context? And if you insist on 
giving an upward swing to the end of 


R, L, how are you going to tell that you 


These might be supplemented by the 
statement that a 


tween two strokes joining at an angle 


circle occurring be- 
is longest in a direction midway between 
the strokes. Try this on “dash,” “match,” 


etc. 


And right here it might be well to 
remind you that hooks are treated ex- 


actly like curves. They are curves 


Illustration No. II 





———_- 





IN THE FIRST LINE THE HORIZONTAL CURVES ARE NOT HORIZONTAL: IN THE SECOND LINE THEY ARE 


did not mean them for Ent or Emt when 
you come to a tight place in your notes? 
You must have accuracy before you can 
expect perfect legibility. 
* . > 
In joining circles to horizontal curves, 
there are just three rules to remember. 
\Ve have given them before in this de- 
calling them “Penmanship 
B and C.” 
The beginning and the end 


partment, 
Rules A, 
Rule A. 


of a horizontal curve are on a line with 


To repeat: 


each other, and that line must be parallel 
to the line of writing. 


-_ -_ —ft 





salle wl ~~ —— —e— 
Rule B. 


Rule A) before joining another character. 





Finish the curve (as per 


s 


ok. _— a ™ => 





el ee 
Rule C. 
therefore, the circle cuts the line in such 





In accordance with Rule B, 


words as “cat,” “came,” etc. 


ea ae ae 


minute horizontal curves—for the au- 


thoritative statement of which 


fact you 
of the 
Now, if our penmanship rules 


are referred 
Manual. 
A, B and C apply to the 


to paragraph 55 


horizontal 
curves K and R, they also apply to the 
horizontal hooks OO and O, which are 
analogous to K and R. 

As we must, then, finish the hook be- 
fore we join the circle, it is readily un- 
derstood that the circle will come out- 
side the hook, because the beginning and 
end of our hook must be on a horizontal 
Therefore, in 
etc., the 


line with each other. 


words like “we,” “wait,” “wig,” 
circle cuts the line just as it does in such 
words as “key,” “cat,” “keg.” (See Illus- 
tration No. 3.) In other words, the W 
hook is treated in the same way as the 
K curve. In the word “oil,” the same 
horizontal line connects the beginning 
and end of the hook and the beginning 
and end of the L curve; and the circle 
is outside the hook just as in the word 
“reel” it is outside the R. 

Note in this connection that W is not 


considered as a consonant, but as a 


th 
mi 
en 
lik 
fai 
thi 


“6 


fe TI 
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vowel, because it is represented by the 
vowel hook OO. It is for this reason 
that in the words “wait,” “wig,” “waif,” 
“weave,” etc., the bases of T, G F and 
\' rest on the line. 

Practice the sidewise turn of the hook 
in “waif,” “weave,” “win,” “weary,” 
“wheel,” whereby the distinctive joining 
of hook and circle is maintained, and try 
to master also the smooth, facile down- 


bring the beginning and end of the hook 
on a line with each other before joining 
the circle, and also to join the circle 
outside the hook, your form for “we” 
will be distinctive and entirely legible. 
Some similar pairs of words for this 
sort of drill are the following: wet, set; 
win, seen; wing, sing; wake, sake; 
weave, sieve; waif, safe; wedge, siege. 


Another point that deserves special 


Illustration No. III 


. ew 9 A 


0 ae apenas eae a 


FORMS SHOWING ANALOGY BETWEEN HCOKS AND CURVES 


ward swing of the R and L in “weary” 
and “wheel.” 

Note the absence of an angle in the 
joinings K-O and OO-L, comparing with 
the exactly similar combinations G-R and 
K-L. Did you ever hear your teacher 
say that reverse curves must join without 
an angle? That is why! Observe, also, 
how the circle comes outside the hook 
in the words “oil,” “coin,” “owl,” ete. 

The forms for “web” and “whip” are 
analogous to those for “cab” and “cap,” 
the circle being placed outside the angle 
in accordance with Par. 12. Practice 
these outlines persistently, keeping the 
hook very narrow. 

That is an important point—keeping 


mention is the combination of two hooks, 
as in the words “war,” “woo” and the 
phrases “of all” and “of you.” Keep the 
hooks equal in size and identical in slant. 

It may seem to you that these are all 
rather small points and not worth both- 
ering about, but let me assure you that 
that argument is decidedly out of date. 
All of our best writers learned to make 
accurate notes before they came to write 
rapid notes, and there is no reason to 
believe that your case would be the 
marvelous exception to the rule. . 

Review these three “Style Chats,” study 
your notes critically, make a list of all 
your weak points, and then make up 
your mind to conquer at least one fault 


Illustration No. IV 


“ ae _ ion 2 —_ ,% o Saw” om” — non 4 — 


FORMS SHOWING COMBINATIONS OF TWO HOOKS 


the hooks small and narrow. A great 
many writers make the mistake of wid- 
ening out the hooks until they look more 
like K and R than OO and O. Others 
fail to make them “hooky” enough and 
thus get something that resembles the 
S curve. Write the words “we” and 
“see” ten times each, and compare your 
forms. If you have remembered to 


a week. When one bad habit is uproot- 
ed, strike it off the list and begin on the 
next. At the end of two months of this 
reforming policy, your, outlines will have 
developed from wild disorderliness into 
a neat, clean-cut, dependable exactitude 
that makes them really desirable citizens 
of your notebook. “Police” your short- 
hand and report results at headquarters! 


ee 
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Beginners’ Letter Drills on Advanced Principles —Il 


Paragraph 88 
ap OEL Ys 
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Beginners’ Letter Drills on Advanced Principles—lIll 


Le we no Or? 2 eae rr — 


Lesson ll 
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Business Correspondence 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New 


By Rupert P. 


York, to 





this de- 


whom all communications for 


partment should be addressed. 


Students’ Contest for May 


© many requests have been received 
S urging the resumption of the stu- 
dent that we are continuing 
them this month. 
first 250 words of the “I Have a Bright 
July Gregg 


contests 
The copy will be the 
Idea” department in the 
Il’riter, beginning with “Another Way 
to Handle Carbon Paper.” Count out 
the two hundred and fifty words, includ- 
ing the headings, and practice the matter 
Send in your best 
and most The 
speeds made will be announced in the 


as much as you like. 


rapid copy. time and 


October number. VPapers submitted in 
this contest must be in by the 20th of 
September. 

The contest will be open to all stu- 
dents that began the study of typewriting 
since September 1, 1909. The winner of 
first place may take his 
Gregg Pen, “Peace, Power and Plenty,” 


choice of a 


by Dr. Marden, or a Gregg Pennant. 


The ten next best contestants may take 


their choice of either a Gregg Fob or a 


Gregg Emblem. Please note on your 


paper which prize you prefer. 





Artistic Letters 


The artistic letter contest has aroused 
a tremendous amount of interest. This 
month the number of papers received 
was more than double that of last month. 
Many contestants, however, would do 
well to read again the Typist’s Depart- 
ment for May and June, as some failed 
to apply the principles therein laid down, 
forms shown seem to have 


Many of the writers have 


The new 
“caught on.” 
adopted them for use in their own cor- 


respondence, and some splendid speci- 


mens were received by this department. 
The two prettiest letters submitted were 
prepared by Mr. Kk. W. Hippel of Oil 
City, Pa., and Henry Etsch, New York 
City. Others sending in excellent speci- 
mens were the following, mentioned in 
the order of their merit: 

Roy Howland, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Almer Lukkason, East Grand Forks, 


John C. Boyer, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Robert F. Wilner, Jeddo, Pa. 


Minn. 


Ava A. Ricker, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Eugene C. Ruffner, Denver, Colo 
Nellie McArthur, Cedar Rapids, Ia 


Alfred B. Bury, Chicago, Il. 
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Edna J. Coulter, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Cora E. Thoustrup, Birmingham, Ala. 
Hugh D. Jones, Birmingham, Ala. 


Several other students from Cedar 
Rapids sent in exceptionally creditable 
letters, so far as typewriting was con- 
cerned, but failed to comply with the 
rules for wide margins and the other de- 
tails of artistic letter writing. We hope 
they will submit papers again this month. 


In the contest for this month, a copy 
of “The Use of the Margin” will be giv- 
en to the student sending in the most 
artistic one-page letter, selected by him- 
self, and the two next best specimens 
will each be awarded a Gregg Emblem. 
Other 
mentioned. 


creditable productions will be 
If possible, secure actual 


letterheads. 





Billing Contest 


Mrs. W. T. Glidden, stenographer for 
the Flint Varnish Works, Flint, Mich., 
submitted the best specimens, 
are reproduced _ this 

“T have not followed 


billing 
two of which 
month. She says: 
the forms given very closely, as I desired 


to be a little original, and am sending 









































will be reproduced from time to time. 


Excellent papers were also received 
from Hugo E. Buehler, New Philadel- 
yhia, Ohio; Alfred B. Bury, Chicago, 

7% dS 


and C, I. Smith, Cumberland, Md. 


oo 
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PRIZE “BILLING” SPECIMENS, SUBMITTED BY MRS. W. T. GLIDDEN, FLINT, MICH. 


in designs of my own, which I trust 
contain some points of improvement 
over the illustrations.” 

the 


ferms of invoices used by different con- 


There is considerable variety in 


cerns, and we should like our readers to 
submit others. Credit will be given for 


all worthy productions, and some of them 


The Standard Folding Typewriter is 
one of the newest in the field bidding 
for business. It is a small machine, 
weighing but 534 pounds, but it has the 
regular keyboard and is of the visible 
type. The machine is constructed so 
that it may be folded into a very com- 


pact case. 
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From Sight to Touch 


ANY requests have come to this 

department to offer suggestions for 
changing from the “sight” to the touch 
method of writing. To do this and at 
the same time to keep up one’s regular 
work, seems to some an undertaking 
that is completely beyond them. But it 
isn’t. It is very simple if the right 
course is taken. The difficulty is in 
keeping to one definite part of the work 
until that is mastered. ‘The complete 
transition cannot be made in a few 
hours—nor even in a few weeks. It is 
a gradual growth. But if the plan out- 
lined here is followed, the change can 
be made very easily. To start out, we 
will divide the keyboard like this: 


First Finger 


®) 


Guide Key 


©)@ 


quickly by merely placing the hands in 
position. Practice placing the hands in 
position and striking alternately the let- 
ters “f” and “j.” 

The next step is to learn to make the 
reach to “g” and “h.” Practice a few 
lines of the letters “fghj” until you have 
the positions well fixed and can strike 
the keys in the center. Then attack the 
upper row of keys, beginning with “r,” 
which, as you will see by the chart, is 
Practice passing 


directly above “f.” 
from “f” to “r” a few times until you 
accustom yourself to the distance. Go 
slowly and positively. Next practice 
moving from “r” to “t,” then write the 
letters “frt” a few times. Then practice 


First Finger 


Guide Key 


(N) 


CHART SHOWING GUIDE KEYS AND FIRST FINGER DIVISION OF KEYBOARD 


Place the hands over the keyboard, 
with the little fingers resting on the guide 
keys, and the third, second and first fin- 
gers resting on the next three keys to- 
ward the middle of the keyboard on the 
same row. The first finger of the left 
hand will then be resting over “f” and 
the first finger of the right hand on “j.” 
With these points fixed in mind, you can 
easily get the location of the other let- 
ters of the central division by consulting 
the chart. A little practice will enable 


oo 


you to locate “f” and “j” positively and 


oe ” 


moving directly from “f” to “t. 
Proceed with the right-hand division in 


ie) 


the same way, starting with “j” and 
working to “u” and “y,” and soon. The 
bottom row of keys should then be 
learned in the same way. Practice a 
few lines of the different keys in ver- 
tical rows—“rfv,” “tgb,” “yhn,” “ujm.” 
Then, to test your accuracy in judging 
distance, try passing from the lower row 
to the upper, and vice versa, writing 
“um.” 


” «6 ” 


—— a 





a 
a ey 3 
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two lines of each vertical 


row of keys, thus: 


Practice 


rfv tgb yhn ujm 


tgb yhn rfv ujm 

vfr bgt nhy mju 
You should now be fairly familiar 
with the central section of the keyboard. 


Practice several lines of each of the 
words in the following exercise—work- 
ing by touch all the time. If you lose 
your “position,” simply place the hands 
on the keyboard, as explained, so that 
the little fingers will rest on the guide 
keys, and the first fingers on “g” and 
“h.” Use the “g” and “h” as starting 
points at the beginning. 

But, 


thumb, untruth. 


Ewxercise: fur, jug, fun, buy, 

After you have practiced the exercise 
until you are quiiz confident of the loca- 
tion of each letter, begin applying your 
You 


may begin by using touch only on the 


knowledge in your regular work. 
letters “rfv;” then gradually begin the 
use of “ujm,” and finally add the two 
middle divisions. One injunction—make 
We shall be glad to an- 


swer any questions about this lesson. 


haste slowly. 





How to Prepare Typewriting for 
Reproduction 

This department is constantly in re- 
ceipt of typewritten designs, many of 
which are worthy of reproduction but 
cannot be used because they have been 
written with a colored ribbon. It is 
almost impossible, of course, to repro- 
duce such papers by the photo-engraving 
process, as many colors—among them 
All work 


reproduction, therefore, 


purple—will not photograph. 
intended for 
should be done with a new black record 


An old 


ribbon—the blacker the better 


ribbon yields a gray effect, and gray 
lines do not reproduce perfectly. If you 
have no black ribbon for your machine, 
use a brand-new sheet of black carbon 
paper, taking the impression direct from 
the carbon, without the use of a ribbon. 
Remove the ribbon, as for mimeograph- 
ing, and place only one sheet of paper 
and carbon in the machine, so that you 
will write directly on-the back of the 
carbon. The result will be clean, sharp, 
black lines. 
submit for reproduction. 


Try this on any work you 


“Hay Foot, Straw Foot” 
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EXECUTED BY DAISY MANSFIELD, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
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How About That Vacation? 


(For key to this plate see July issue, page 634.) 
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Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the 


names of writers of Gregg Shorthand 


who desire to exchange postal cards written in shorthand with other writers of the system in 


There is no 
Names 


parts of the world. 
subscribers to this magazine. 
name and address to the GrEGG 


various 
direct 
your 


charge for enrollment, but all 
are not repeated after the first publication. 
Writer, Chicago, Ill. 


must be 
Send 


applicants 





HE dread disease claims a goodly 

number of victims this month, the 
only “cure” reported being that of Mr. 
J. Balaam, Bradford, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, who desires to have his name ex- 
punged from the records. | Members 
please note. 

So far all of the requests for “with- 
drawals” have come from foreign sub- 
scribers, which would indicate that there 
are not enough foreign members to grat- 
ify the eagerness of writers in this coun- 


try for correspondence with foreign 
parts. We should like to see more “old 


country” addresses entered in this list, 
would relieve the “swamping” 


The subscription lists show 


as that 
of a few. 
a good proportion of foreign subscrib- 
ers, and we sincerely hope that it will 
not be long before the Exchange gathers 
more of them under its wing. 

The latest bulletin adds the following 


new names: 
Effie C. Wood, 4241 Gladys Ave., Chicago. 
John H. Clements, 411 W. Lawrence, Misha- 


waka, Ind. 

O. Molgaard, 
Ore. 

Arthur Woehrle, 618 State St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. (Desirous of exchanging cards with writ- 
ers in southern and western states and in for- 
eign countries.) 

A. Galenda Hobby, 

Margaret E. Chamberlain, 
E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

O. W. Campbell, 512 
Kans. 

Estell Carr, Elvins, 

Pearl Shannon, Elvins, 

R. S. Wooten, Batson, 

Ella Schneider, Wahoo, 


1804 Grand Ave. N., Portland, 


Centreville, Md. 

1009 So. 3d St. 
Atchison St., Atchison, 
Missouri. 

Missouri. 

Texas. 

Nebraska, 


Mary O. Walker, Havre de Grace, Harford 
Co., Md. 

Agnes S. Liddle, 39 Plum St., Wyandotte, 
Mich. 

Olive Stewart, Quincy, IIl. 

Ethel P. Griffith, 1211 Drake Ave., Center- 
ville, Iowa. 


Margaret D. O’Connor, 43 Kemp St., Dayton, 


Ohio. 


W. J. Hume, Jr., Surveyor’s Office, Custom 
House, New Orleans, La. 
Leon A. Winslow, High School, 
Wim. Wilson, Bardstown, Ky. 
Genevieve Doering, 476 High St., 
a? * 
William Bergstrom, Murdock, Minn. 


Portland, Me. 


Buffalo, 


Marie Trimble, 1410 Iturbide St., Laredo, 
Texas. 

Anna Schaefer, 1723 Meinecke Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Alice Price, Pleasant Ave., Highwood, N. J. 

Jack X. Branstetter, 2642 Bancroft Way, 


Calif. 
Firman, 391 


Berkeley, 


Lisetta Cromwell St., Sarnia, 


Ont., Canada. 

Lillie K. Malone, International Business Col- 
lege, El Paso, Texas. 

Eugene Belisle, care Northwestern Improve- 
ment Co., Cle Elum, Wash. 


Ethel L. Holmes, International Business Col- 
lege, El Paso, Texas. 
Loretta Ryan, 904 
Minn. 
Emma 
Wis. 
Nola I. Carter, General Delivery, Sacramento, 
Calif. 
Wm. H. Solt, Box 
Emily Steng, 400 
Mich. 
Harry F. 
easter, Pa. 


Harriet St., Stillwater, 


Gilsdorf, 421 16th Ave., Milwaukee, 


Frederick, Md. 
Ave., Grand 


153, 


Lake Haven, 


Steigelman, 526 S. Plum St., Lan- 


A. P. Larson, Forest Service, Elko, Nevada. 

Ellen C. M. Ryan, 96 Bright St., Jersey 
City, N. J 

Ethel K. Pierce, 304 N. Third Ave., Wausau, 
Wis. 

Forest Clark, Municipal Board, Manila, P. I. 

Alf. W. Nielsen, Traffic Manager's Office, 


Australia. 


Passaic, 


Rockhampton, Queensland, 
Russell, 48 Burgess Place, 


Railway, 
DeVera 


N. J. 
Ida Kuller, 153 Hamilton Ave., Passaic, N. J. 
Rudolph Hochhalter, Farmers and Merchants 


Bank, Williston, N. Dak. 
Chester Anderson, R. F. D. 
Kans. 
Hector C. Henderson, 
Island, New Zealand. 
Mildred Cutler, 627 N. 4th Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 
Norman A. Watt, Dawson, Yukon Territory. 


No. 2, Chanute, 


Hunterville, North 


There is going to be a “shorthand 
rough draft” contest in an early number. 


Be on the watch for it! 


—in «= Siig a gy 
Transcribe correctly and act accord- 


ingly. 
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Mr. Swem’s New Record 
YEAR the 200 
words a minute made by Mr. Swem 

in the Gregg Contest 
have been regarded as an impossibility 
because of the youth of the writer and 
with shorthand. 


ago record of 


Trophy would 


his brief 
The records made by the three young 
writers in the International Shorthand 
Speed Contest last March have entirely 


experience 


changed the attitude of many observers, 
and on account of this Mr. Swem’s lat- 
not occasion as 


est achievement will 


much surprise as it would otherwise 
have done. 
A few years ago most of us looked 


upon aerial navigation as a_ fan- 
tastic dream, but with the actual achieve- 
ments of the Wright Brothers, Curtiss, 
Hamilton, and others, scepticism has 
vanished, and we have all joined the ap- 
So it is with these 
shorthand All fair-minded 


writers, regardless of system affiliations, 


plauding crowds. 
records. 


are acknowledging that the records 
made at Washington have established 


beyond dispute that it is possible to 


make advancement in shorthand as in 
other things, and that such advancement 
has actually been made. 

Within the last few days we have re- 
ceived several reflecting this 
change in the attitude of writers of the 
One of these is from a 


letters 


older systems. 
well-known reporter who was formerly 
a member of the International Shorthand 
The letter 
was on business matters, but in closing 
“Il take this opportunity of 


Speed Contest Committee. 


it he said: 
congratulating you on the results of the 
Washington contest. Although I am a 
Pitman writer, | am not a system man, 
and have no prejudice for or against 
any system. I believe you have made 
good.” 

In ordering a copy of Mr. SoRelle’s 
book 
ants, a 


Medal 
book with interest. 


about the training of the contest- 
Miner 
the 


winner of the 
writes us: “I shall 
Miss 


plishment was in every sense a remark- 


former 
await 
Tarr’s accom- 
able one. I have a great deal of. curi- 
osity as to how she did it, and expect to 
gain some ‘pointers’ from the book.” 

Reverting to Mr. Swem’s record, it 
should be noted that this young man, 
seventeen years of age, who began the 
study of shorthand in a night school less 
than two years ago and who has never 
had any experience in actual reporting, 
made a record on a jury charge that was 
within four words a minute of the high- 
est record ever made on that kind of 
matter. The previous record on jury 
charges was 205 words a minute, and 
was made by that distinguished reporter, 
Mr. Willard B. Bottome, whose experi- 
ence in reporting work extends over a 
period of sixteen years. 

We hope that all ambitious young 
writers will find in the records of Mr. 
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Swem an incentive to more determined 


striving after expertness. 


“Retained” 


N advertisement in the 


headed in 


one of 

school publications is 
large type “Pitman System is Retained 
in Schools.” The announcement refers 
to the fact that the Milwaukee Board 
of Education recently decided to con- 
tinue the use of the Benn Pitman system 
in the Milwaukee schools, where, we 
understand, that system has been taught 
for about twenty-five years. 

This advertisement is a very gratify- 
ing indication of the mental attitude of 
the publishers of the old-time systems. 
Evidently they are now willing to let 
the world know that it is a matter for 
rejoicing with them when their system is 
not thrown out of the schools of a big 
city where it has had full possession of 
the field for nearly a quarter of a cen- 


tury. 
Here are the facts about the Milwau- 

kee schools: There were trial classes 

in Gregg Shorthand in two of the 


schools; two tests were given at differ- 
ent times to all of the shorthand students 
in the high schools on the same matter, 
and all of the classes in Gregg Short- 
hand outdistanced the Pitmanic students 
in speed and accuracy. 

These are facts recorded in the for- 
text-book 
Roard of 


submitted to the 


mal report 
committee of the Milwaukee 
Education by Mr. Carrol G. 
Superintendent of the Milwaukee Pub- 


Pearse, 
lic Schools. Superintendent Pearse con- 
ducted an exhaustive investigation, both 
personally and by correspondence, into 
the results accomplished with the Pitman 
and Gregg systems in public and private 


schools in all parts of the country, and 


into the work done by stenographers 
using both systems in the business houses 
of Milwaukee. He submitted to the 
text-book committee all the evidence he 
had accumulated, with a strong recom- 


mendation that concluded as follows: 


I have been led to the conclusion that our 
students at the end of two years’ work in high 
school will be better prepared to take posi- 


tions as stenographers, and will In general be 
able to do more accurate and satisfactory work, 


if the Gregg system is taught. I believe it is 
true that many students who are required to 
leave at the end of one year's study will be 
considerably better prepared to take up the 


work of stenographers if they have been taught 
by the Gregg system. I believe also that stu- 
dents starting by that system will, if they 
have the desire to do so and develop the ability 
to write shorthand rapidly, be able to become 
court or convention reporters, as they might 
have in taking the Pitmanic or other systems. 

Under these conditions I consider it my duty 
to recommend the adoption of Gregg Shorthand 
as the system to be taught in the Milwaukee 
High Schools. 


The minority report of the text-book 


Mr. Duane 


committee submitted by 


Mowry was as follows: 
To the Board of School Directors: 

The Committee on Course of Instruction and 
Text-books, having had under consideration the 
subject of a change in the system of shorthand 
instruction in the high and a majority 
of the committee having recommended the con- 
tinuance of the Benn Pitman system of short- 


schools, 


hand instruction, and the committee having also 
recommended the complete withdrawal of in- 
struction in the Gregg system of shorthand 


when the present classes receiving instruction in 
such system shall have graduated, the under- 
signed member of such committee, finding him- 
self unable to agree with the action of the cop- 
mittee, begs leave to submit the followit 
minority report: 

It is the opinion of the minority of the com- 
mittee, not based upon observation and experi- 
ence, for he has neither to offer, but upon the 


1s 


testimony of shorthand writers and _ teachers 
throughout this country, and in foreign coun- 
tries, that the primary essentials of a good 
system of shorthand can be summarized under 


three general heads or divisions, as follows: 

(a) The distinct representation of every let- 
ter of the alphabet, vowels and consonants alike 

(b) The use of such marks to represent the 
vowels as are capable of being written in uni- 
son with the consonants. 

(c) All the characters 
longhand writing. 

If the foregoing definitions indicate, in a brief 
way, a good system of shorthand, then we must 
look elsewhere than to the several Pitmanic 
systems for its exemplification. 

The minority of the committee does not hesi- 
tate to that, in his judgment, the Gregg 
svstem of shorthand conforms very closely to 
the foregoing essentials, and the adoption of the 


to be on the slope of 


say 
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Gregg system of shorthand by the board would 


be an index of progress in the teaching of the 
subject in our public schools. Some of the 
reasons for this view may be mentioned: 


(1) Is free from the use of geometrical signs 
basis. (2) Has few angles. (3) Has 
predominating. (4) Has no position- 
written on same slant as in 
lists of arbitrary signs 
Has no shading. (8) Is 
Is simple, legible, 


as a 
curves 
writing. (5) Is 
longhand. (6) Has no 
to be memorized. (7) 
well adapted to phrasing. (9) 
and rapid. 

The Gregg system of shorthand is easily 
mastered, more easily than the other systems. 
This is not an open question. Pitmanic writers 
freely concede it. It appeals strongly, there- 
fore, to pupils of high school age, arousing and 
retaining their interest. And the question of 
securing and holding the interest is always an 
important one. 

The Gregg system is learned in a shorter pe- 


riod of time than are the Pitmanic and other 
systems, and the pupils become capable, if, 
indeed, not proficient writers in less time. Tests 


with the Benn Pitman and the Gregg systems 
in our own public schools under like conditions 
have proved this. 

The Gregg system is well adapted for aman- 
uensis work, particularly. The merest novice 
can do tolerable work with it. It is, therefore, 
a people’s system and should appeal to the 
many. But for expert reportorial work, it has, 
in the opinion of the minority, no superior be- 
fore the public. 

The minority of the committee recommends 
the adoption of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, that béginning with the next school 
year, the use of the Benn Pitman system be, 
and the same hereby is, discontinued in the 
high schools, excepting that pupils now studying 
such system be allowed to complete the course 
in the same. 

tesolved, that beginning with the next school 
vear, the use of “Gregg Shorthand,” published 
by the Gregg Publishing Company, be, and the 
same hereby is, adopted as the system of short- 
hand for the high schools. 


Naturally there was a great deal of 
local sentiment in favor of the system 
which had been taught so long in the 
Milwaukee schools. Many of the local 
court reporters using the older system 
and all the schools teaching it in Mil- 
waukee were aggressive in their oppo- 
sition to any change. “Big bodies move 
slowly,” and the majority of the text- 
book committee of Milwaukee decided 
that “‘no change in the adopted system of 
shorthand, being the Benn Pitman sys- 
tem, be made for the present year.” 

But even big bodies do move in time— 
witness Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas 
City, Boston, Providence, Seattle, Port- 
land, Cambridge, and many other large 


cities, where Gregg Shorthand is now 


taught in the public schools. Milwau 
kee will not long be content to remain 
behind the times in the matter of short 
hand instruction in its public schools. 
One thing is certain: we shall never be 
guilty of boasting in public about Greeg 
Shorthand’s being “retained” anywhere, 
because where it is introduced it is re- 
tained as a matter of course. 

sae 


manic shorthand in the public schools of 


After a trial alongside of Vit- 


buffalo, in the past season, the Gregg 
system has been adopted—and the Pit- 


manic system will not be retained. 


Renew Promptly! 


A GREAT many subscriptions will ex- 
pire with this number of the maga- 
zine. We hope that most of our subscrib- 
ers will renew promptly. Don’t procrasti- 
nate! When you read this, take out a 
dollar bill, pin it to a slip of paper with 
your address on it, mark it “Renewal,” 
We will take the risk. 


To any live, ambitious writer of short- 


and send it to us. 


hand, any one number of this magazine 
is worth more than the entire subscrip- 
tion price. The next volume will mark 
another step in advance, and will contain 
many special features which we have not 
time or space to fully explain. 
Renew promptly! Do it now! 
Editorial Brevities 
Mr. John Balaam, Bradford, England, 
fact that his 
full address was not given in connection 
with the article entitled “An ‘Evercircu- 


calls our attention to the 


lator’ Suggestion,” published on page 600 
of last month’s issue. Any teacher in- 
terested in becoming a member of this 
unique correspondence club should write 


Mr. Balaam at the following address: 
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Private School of Gregg Shorthand, 35 
\berdeen Terrace, Legrams Lane, brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, England. 

* * * 

We are greatly pleased to learn that 
Mr. J. 
istique 
Mich., has lately acquired control of the 
Sault Business College at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. Mr. Ginste’s long experi- 
ence and excellent record in commercial 


J. Ginste, proprietor of the Man- 


Business College, Manistique, 


school work is an advance guaranty of 
his success in the wider field upon which 


he is now entering. Best wishes for a 
prosperous school are extended. 
* * * 
The Progressive Stenographer, that 


doughty little magazine published jn Bal- 
timore, is announcing a shorthand speed 
contest to be held on the first Saturday 
in October at 1:00 p. m. 
unique in that only three dictations will 


The contest is 


be given, with the highest rate of speed 
only 150 words per minute. The pur- 
pose is to place stronger emphasis on ab- 
solute accuracy and to arouse the inter- 
est of commercial stenographers. 

Contestants who come from _ other 
cities will be met at the trains by a com- 
mittee from the Stenographers’ Associa- 
tion of Baltimore, and the association 
will also furnish a supper, reception and 
entertainment to all contestants. Fur- 
ther particulars and a statement of the 
rules governing the contest will be given 
next month, but in the meantime any 
one interested may secure full informa- 
tion by addressing Miss E. W. Spauld- 
ing, in care of The Progressive Stenog- 
rapher, Baltimore. 

* * * 

The “Forward Movement” sustains 
the loss of one of its most expert and 
accomplished writers in the recent death, 


in Mexico, of Mr. Oran Reece, formerly 


John Alexander 


private secretary to 
Dowie. Part of Mr. Reece’s duties con- 
sisted in reporting the sermons of the 
General Overseer, and a fac-simile speci- 
men of his reporting notes appeared in 
the Gregg Writer for November, 1902. 

Mr. reporter in 
both English and Spanish. 
panied Dr. Dowie to Mexico, and while 


Reece was an able 


He accom- 


down there received such a flattering 


offer from a large Mexican business 
house that he was induced to resign his 
secretarial position. [lis death is a dis- 
tinct loss to the profession. 

* * * 


and detailed—although 
not verbatim the G. S. A. 


convention will be published in the mag- 


A complete 
report of 


azine this year, running through three 


or four numbers. Don't miss any of 
them. 
* * * 
On account of the interruption to 


work occasioned by the G. S. A. con- 
vention—which demanded the united en- 
ergies of the entire “force’’—the routine 
in all departments has been greatly de- 
the 


layed. This is evidenced partly in 


unusual lateness of the magazine’s ap- 
pearance this month. It also accounts 
for our inability to announce the results 
in the Kerby symposium, as previously 
promised. The prize-winning discussions 
will, however, appear without fail in the 
September issue. 
* * * 

that started 
two years ago at the summer school for 
teachers conducted by the 


Business Institute, Rochester, N. Y., is 


A schoolroom romance 


Rochester 


to culminate in Rochester on August 24, 
when Mr. Leon A. Winslow 
united in marriage to Miss Elizabeth G. 
Those who came to know and 
Winslow 


will be 


Rogers. 
Mr. 


like during the Gregg 
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Summer Normal Course and the stren- 
uous sessions and social doings of the 
1910 G. S. A. convention, would not be 
bashful about congratulating Miss Rog- 
ers on her choice of a husband if they 
had the pleasure of the 
acquaintance. And those who do not know 
him have only to look at his photograph 
on another page, among the Medal win- 
ners in the Teachers’ Blackboard Con- 
test, to see that he is built of “the right 


young lady’s 


stuff.” Here’s joy and _ prosperity 
a-plenty to them both! 
* * x 

Another teachers’ romance has also 


been brought to our notice lately—the 
marriage of Miss Edith Williams, one of 
last year’s Summer Normal students and 
an attendant at last year’s convention, to 
Mr. J. W. Adrian, formerly commercial 
teacher in Minot College, Minot, N. Dak. 
Miss Williams happened to secure a po- 
sition in the same school as shorthand 
instructor—and thus the thing began. 
They lave now purchased the Greeley 
Business College at Greeley, Colo., and 
are fairly launched on the sea of pros- 
perity. Every good wish for a favor- 
able voyage goes out to them. 
* * x 

The Aurora Business College, Aurora, 
Ill., has been purchased by Mr. Gregg, 
who will conduct it as a branch of Gregg 
School, Chicago. The manage- 
ment of the school is in the hands of 
Mr. D. C. 
associated with the Brown Business Col- 
lege chain. Mr. Benj. K. Wood has 
charge of the shorthand department. 

> 


active 


Brown, for seventeen years 


Eight extra pages have been added 
this month in order that the lengthy 
Index might not reduce our space for 


regular matter. If the subscription list 


continues to grow at the present rate, 
those extra eight pages should become 
a permanent acquisition before long. 
Can you help us to manage it? 





My Creed 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The Touch System—Continued 
By Henry Gallup Paine 


Copyright, 1909, by Associated Sunday Magazines, Incorporated 


OULD he be mistaken? No, there 
C was the sound of another type- 
writer somewhere! It was not in the 
outer office. If Miss Marshall 
stop for a moment! She had stopped; 
but the other machine had stopped also. 
No, she 
had started again, and so had the other 
It was a typewriter, and 


would 


An echo probably, he reflected. 


typewriter. 
no echo! This happened several times. 

He took a handful of envelopes from 
the desk and crossed the room, dropping 
them, as if by accident, near the door of 
Miss Marshall’s room. As he stooped 
to pick them up, he glanced up at the 
window of the room above his own. 
Yes, it was as he had thought, there 
was some one there, a man, seated at 
a typewriter! He picked the envelopes 
up one by one, in order to prolong his 
investigation. He noticed that when 
Miss Marshall stopped writing the man 
across the shaft stopped too, and that 
the instant she began again so did her 
mysterious echo. He could not see the 
man’s face, which was hidden by the 
lower sash of the half-open window at 
which he sat. 

Carleton stood up and remained a mo- 
The telephone on Lor- 


He spilled his 


ment in thought. 
ing’s desk rang sharply. 
handful of envelopes on the floor again 
and dropped to his knees. 

“Oh, Miss Marshall,” he said, as he 
began to gather up the scattered jetsam, 
‘phone? 


“will please answer the 


I'm busy.” 


you 
The girl met his glance of 
with an 


humorous amused 


smile as she hurried past him: on her 


annoyance 
way to take the call. Carleton continued 
to look up, feeling for the envelopes with 
his fingers, his eyes fastened on the win- 


dow opposite and above. The man had 


ceased to write. His machine was si 


lent. Then Carleton caught a glimpse 
of a pale, hatchet-shaped face looking 
out from beneath the sash, and with 
difficulty repressed a startled exclama- 
tion. The face disappeared as Miss 
Marshall returned to her room. Carle- 


ton had just picked up the last envelope. 
“It was Mr. Shelton, asking for an 
appointment with Mr. Loring to-mor- 
row,” she explained as she resumed her 
seat at the typewriter. “I made a mem- 
orandum of it, and said that Mr. Loring 
would telephone him in the morning.” 
“H’'m. 
Carleton 
threw the rumpled envelopes into the 


This is getting interesting,” 
muttered to himself, as he 
waste paper basket and lighted another 
sat on the senior part- 
smoking 


cigarette. He 
ner’s desk, swinging his legs, 
and thinking, while he waited for Miss 
Marshall to her work. His 
thoughts were more of his first venture 


finish 


in criminal investigation, when he was 
a junior in college, than of his present 
problem. 

“You call it 
a day’s work,” he said laughingly, jump- 


can go home now and 


ing down from his perch, as the stenog- 


rapher entered with the letters. “Mr. 
Loring will not return, and I shall not 
have anything more for you to do. You 


need not wait,” he added, as she stood 
by the desk. “I’ve got to; so I'll slip 
the letters in the envelopes when I’ve 
looked them over and signed them, and 
one of the boys can mail them.” 

A few moments later the girl was on 
her way to the elevator and up town, 
and Carleton was again on his knees, 
looking up at the room occupied by the 
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pale, hatchet-faced young man, whose 
typewriter displayed such synchronal af- 
filiations with Miss Marshall’s machine. 
The pale young man was still seated by 
the window, his face bent low over his 
desk, while, with a lead pencil, he la- 
boriously figured away at some appar- 
ently complicated problem that seemed 
to cover many sheets of paper. Carle- 
ton watched him patiently, shifting his 
weight from one knee to the other, and 
at last abandoning his attitude of prayer 
for the less dignified but more comfort- 
able position of a journeyman tailor. 
He was gratified in time to see the young 
man gather up several of the sheets and 
place them in his inside pocket, sweep- 
ing the others carelessly off the desk 
to the floor as he rose from his task. 
Again the narrow, bloodless face ap- 
peared for an instant at the window, 
this time crowned with a hat. 
Then it turned away, and a few seconds 
later Carleton heard the sound of a door 


panama 


slammed shut. 

Snatching his own hat from Loring’s 
desk, he dashed through the outer of- 
fice, flinging a hasty “Back in half an 
hour” to one of the clerks. As Carle- 
ton went out into the hall, he cauglit 
a glimpse of the top of a descending ele- 
He stopped, chagrined; he had 
Still, 


Ile pressed the 


vator. 
missed his man by half a second. 
there was a possibility. 
signal button, and another elevator stop- 
ped at the floor. 

As the car descended, Carleton looked 
Then 
The 


pale young man was standing by the 


impatiently through the grating. 
his heart gave an exultant leap. 


cigar stand, lighting a cigar which he 
had apparently stopped to purchase. He 
left Carleton 
emerged Carleton 


followed, and 


the building just as 


from the elevator. 


accommodated his pace 


to the easy-going saunter of his uncon- 
scious quarry, keeping a short distance 
The wearer of the panama 
block, then 
Carleton 


in the rear. 

hat kept on 
turned into an office building. 
arrived just in time to see him going 
the ele- 


Pausing in the lobby, he scanned 


for about a 


up the stairs, instead of taking 
vator. 
the directory of the building. 

“Second or third floor, probably sec- 
“Let me see 
h’m 


ond,” he said to himself. 
—third floor, Bonnell & 
—second, Ifrancis Lessing & Co. 


Bonnell - 
aha! 
This is getting still more interesting.” 

Without another glance, he turned on 
his heel, and in five minutes was back 
in Miss Marshall's tiny office. He stood 
for a moment by the window, then he 
raised the sash and leaned a little way 
out. 

“T wonder if I could do it?” he mused. 
“I’m not in very good practice; but a 
man doesn’t pitch for two years on the 
‘varsity nine for nothing. Here goes!” 
He took a little red book from his pocket 
and raised his arm. The missile hurtled 
through the air and disappeared through 
the open window of the room above his 
With a smile of 
turned the 


own private office. 

satisfaction, Carleton 
window and went to his room, where he 
letters to the 
It was nearly five 


from 


dictated several one of 
office stenographers. 
o'clock by the time they were ready to 
mail. He went out to the elevators and 
dropped them the chute 
Then he mounted to the floor above and 
walked through the corridor, examining 
as he went the lettering and numbers 


The one at which he stop- 


down mail 


on the doors. 
ped was without a name, being simply 
marked “Private.” It was propped half 
open by a bag of waste paper, and as 
Carelton paused to look in a scrubwo- 
man, broom in hand, put her head out 
of the room opposite. 
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“Good evening, Mrs. Mulvey,” he said 
with a winning smile. “I have mislaid 
my notebook, and it occurred to me that 
| might have dropped it in here this 
It had a red cover with my 
name on it in gold letters and—Ah, that 
looks like it!” The little book lay in 


plain sight near the chair beside the 


afternoon. 


window, on top of some loosely scat- 
tered sheets of typewritten matter. There 
was no furniture in the room, save the 
chair and the typewriter on its desk, on 
which rested also a curious-looking stand 
or framework of bent wire. 

it,” Carleton 
the 


“Don't 
said, as 
hall. 

“All right, 


bother; I'll get 


the woman started across 


Misther Carleton, you're 


(To be 


welcome to your own,” Mrs. Mulvey de- 
clared, returning to her work. 

Carleton picked up the book and with 
it the discarded typewritten sheets on 
which it had fallen. These he slipped 
into his left hand, keeping them con- 
cealed by his hat. lle paused a moment 
to look at the wire stand on the type- 
writer “Hi’m. Looks as if it 
would hold a binocular very neatly,” 
“And yet the most pow- 


desk. 


he soliloquized. 
erful field glass couldn't read typewriting 
Miss Marshail 
used a visible writing machine. \Vhat 
the dickens was the man looking at?” 
Mrs. Mulvey,” he said 


at that distance, even if 


“Good night, 
a moment later, as he stepped into the 
hall. [ shouldn't like 
to lose it.” 


“It was my book. 


concluded ) 


National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 


Executive Committee 


T' IE 
National 


) Commercial 
Federation, together with a number of 
the officials of the 
the Auditorium 
o'clock, August 6. 


several committees, 
Hotel at 
Present were: [nos 
C. Walker, Sec- 
aust, Treasurer; Morton 
J. F. 
ish of the Committee on Arrangements ; 
Miss Mary S. Horner, Miss Emily Ha- 
genstein, Miss Elizabeth Van Sant, Je- 
Howard, J. D. 


Kelley, F. 


met at ten 
Spencer, President; J. 
retary; C. A. 
and 


Gregg, 


MacCormac, John R. 


Brunner, Rev. 
Corley, Raymond P. M. Ev- 
ans, G. W. Brown, James A. Lyons, W. 
S. McKinney, H. A. 


A. Robertson. 


rome B. 


Hagar, and C. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Chairman MacCormac, who reported the 
progress of the Committee on Arrange- 


ments. In his opening address he point- 


of the 


Teachers’ 


ed out the difficulties in arriving at a 
Federation program, owing to the com- 
plicated system—not yet thoroughly un- 
derstood—under which the several com- 
mittees are working this year. He also 
paid a high tribute to the several pub- 
lishers and typewriter men who have for 
so many years been the backbone of the 
l‘ederation meetings. It was reported 
that had 
made for the convention to be housed in 
the Hotel. Satisfactory 


rates have been secured, accommodations 


suitable arrangements been 


Auditorium 


have been made for all of the sections, 
and the committee is working as a unit 
for the success of the program. So far 
all plans are progressing admirably. 
There was considerable discussion as 
to the propriety of securing speakers for 
the lI*ederation meetings who are not 
the teachers’ 


members of commercial 
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profession. It was decided, upon mo- 
tion of Mr. Walker, that the \Wednes- 
day evening and Friday afternoon pro- 
grams be made up of both members of 
our profession and outside men of prom- 
inence, and that it was the sense of this 
committee that the Federation is greatly 
benefited by the addresses of these so- 
called outsiders, and that whenever we 
have an oppcrtunity of securing men of 
national prominence either in the educa- 


tional or business world, we should do 
so. After discussing details it was de- 
cided to leave the entire matter of the 
the Committee 


Federation program to 


on Arrangements. The manager of the 
Auditorium greeted the committee and 
escorted them to the several convention 
after which they adjourned. 
The tentative program of the 
and will be 


rooms, 
ledera- 
tion is already arranged, 
submitted in next month's issue. 





Plate-Writing Exercise 


I. have never had any poetry be- 
fore for our monthly plate-writing 
drill, but it is hoped that this, well-known 
and well-loved little poem of 
Whittier’s will be all the more welcome 
because of its very novelty as a short- 


school 


hand exercise. 

When practice becomes irksome, stu- 
dents will often find it refreshing to get 
away from business letters and legal pa- 
pers for a half-hour and switch over to 
literature, either 
relief 


some good piece of 
prose or There is both 
and stimulation in writing literary mat- 


ter, with its wide range of vocabulary, 


poetry. 


after one has been held down to com- 
other “spe- 
The 


wise teacher recognizes this and occa- 


mercial correspondence or 


cialized” dictation for a long time. 


sionally dictates matter that has a real 
story interest, and that gives the student 
an opportunity to exercise his rules on 
words of ordinary, everyday usage, many 
of which are, nevertheless, practically 
unfamiliar to him in their application 

The shorthand plate will appear next 
month. 

In School Days 


Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sleeping; 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry vines are creeping. 


Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official ; 

The warping floor, the battered se: 
The jackknife’s carved initial. 


ts, 


The charcoal frescoes on its wall; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing! 


Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting, 

Lit up its western window panes 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled; 
His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered, 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 


“I'm sorry that I spelt the word; 

I hate to go above you, 
Because,”’—the brown eyes lower fell,— 
“Because, you see, I love you.” 

° 


Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child face is showing; 

Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 


He lives to learn in life’s hard school 
How few who pass above him 

Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her, because they love him. 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 












oy SU Ohe 
Sign Of Ghe 


Question Mark 


Fifty cents is given each month for the best answer received on each question, and an ad- 


ditional 50e for the best answer of the 


of the questions as they desire, but need not 


number. 
be published in the October number. 


in these columns. 


Retrospective and Prospective 
ITH this issue “The Sign of the 
Question Mark” closes the second 
year of its existence. In spite of many 
drawbacks and difficulties, it is safe to 
say that it has been a year of profit to 
all concerned—to those who have con- 
tributed the questions and answers that 
kept it going, and to those who have 
merely read the discussions without tak- 
By far the 
naturally ac- 


ing an active part in them. 
greater profit, however, 
crued to those who did the actual con- 
tributing—for that is one of the rewards 
of labor. Who was it that said, “It is 
one of the beautiful compensations of 
life that no man can sincerely try to help 
another without first helping himself’? 
\We should like to make that sentiment 
the this We 
should like to have every reader estab- 
lish for himself its absolute truth and 
then adopt it as his personal watchword. 

Looking back over the long list of 
questions discussed in the present vol- 
a list that you will find in the 


motto of department. 





ume 
Index given in this number—we are im- 
note the varied 


mensely gratified to 


ground that has been covered. A glance 


over the sixty titles listed reveals much 


month. 
necessarily 
Answers to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by 
Readers are 


Subscribers may send in answers to as many 
any one 
and will 
answered 


answer all the questions in 
October 1, 


invited to submit questions to be 


information of a direct practical value 
to the stenographer and general office 
worker, as well as a mine of interesting 
matter of even wider appeal. 

It has been suggested, however, that 
the department was confining itself per- 
haps too closely to questions having a 
direct bearing upon our special work, 
and that a broadening-out along lines of 
more general interest would enhance its 
value and extend its influence, as well 
as attract to its columns many new con- 
tributors who are now holding aloof. 
In view of this point, which seems to us 
well taken, and in further view of the 
fact that the new questions about short- 
hand and typewriting that are now be- 
ing sent in are very largely merely a 
repetition of points that have already 
been discussed, we have decided to en- 
large the scope of the department. In 
future we will accept for discussion al- 
most any question in which our readers 
are personally interested and that seems 
hkely to interest others. Naturally, of 
course, our special field will still be ste- 
nography, commercial education, and 
practical business, but this will not debar 
questions of literary, historical or cur- 
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rent interest that promise profitable 
discussion. 
Who has a good question with which 


to begin the new order of things? 


Making Letterpress Copies 


36. What is the best method of 
taking copies of typewritten 


Miss 


Kans., reverting back to the discussion 


letterpress 
letters? 
Independence, 


Lola Jones, 


of question No. 36 in the June issue, 
contributes the following plan, in which 
some of our readers may find a helpful 


suggestion : 

First place an oil sheet in the letter book; 
on this lay the letter to be copied, face up, and 
turn the tissue leaf, upon which place your 
smooth damp cloth. Turn over another tissue 
leaf and place two letters this time, with their 
biank sides together; next place your tissue leaf 
and another damp cloth. In this way you will 
need only half as many cloths as in the method 
mentioned in the June issue, and you can copy 
a large number of letters at one time. 


Turning the Leaf 
46. What is the and quickest way of 
turning the leaves of the notebook while taking 
dictation? 


best 


This proved to be an unusually popu- 
lar question, as by actual count thirty- 
seven different readers explained their 
particular method of accomplishing the 
feat of leaf-turning. And very nearly 
thirty-seven different varieties of ways 
were sketched out—some broadly and 
briefly, some in minute and elaborate de- 
tail. the index 


finger under the writing page; six the 


Five advised slipping 


second finger, two the third finger, nine 
the fourth finger, and ten the thumb; 
the other five did not specify the partic- 
ular finger used in each operation. Evi- 
The 


which is 


dently, then, the thumbs have it. 
best exposition of this method 
likewise the most readable explanation 
received—is that submitted by Miss 
Olive Wood, San Diego, Calif. : 

filled a page about half full of 


I slip my left thumb under it 
with my fingers on the “note” 


After I have 
shorthand notes, 
at the side, and 


side I hold the sheet loosely, gradually slipping 
it up so that the last few lines are written 
almost directly over the first few of the next 
page. As the last character is written I quickly 


slip page “one” from under the pencil, and usu- 
ally find myself on, or near, the top line of page 
“two.” I am in perfect position; I do not have 
to readjust myself or my book, or get a new 
hold on my pencil. There is no delay, and my 
work is written as uninterruptedly as if done on 
a continuous strip of paper which I would nat- 
urally keep pushing up just a little. The habit 
I did not really know just 
how I turned my pages until I took particular 
notice in order to answer this question, and 
found that I did not do it in the usual manner. 

I do not release my hold on page “one” until 


is so unconscious that 


I have written several lines of page “two,” so 
that if IT am required to read my last sentence 
and it happens to have begun on page “one,’”’ I 


ean read it as continuously as I wrote it; thus 


confusion 


again I save myself the of stopping 
tu turn a page. It is also less confusing to my 


employer, as in an instant he is given the thread 
of what he has been trying to say, and whether 
he suggests a change, or resumes dictation at 
the point where he left off, I am ready for him. 

Personally, we prefer the plan of slip- 
ping the second finger under the page 
of writing, which is kept steady by the 
first finger and thumb. This is the plan 
advised by the eminent English reporter, 
the late Thomas Allen Reed, one of the 
most able reporters that ever lived. His 
method was explained fully in the July, 
1896, issue of the old ““Light-Liner,” the 
little English-born periodical of sixteen 
pages out of which the present Gregg 
Writer has grown. It is reprinted here- 
with for the benefit of our readers of to- 
day: 

Much time is sometimes lost in turning over 
the leaves of notebooks. The following plan is 
perhaps the best that can be adopted: 

While writing on the upper half of the leaf 
introduce the second finger of the left hand be- 
tween it and the next leaf, keeping the leaf 


which is written on steady by the first 
finger and While writing on the lower 


being 


thumb. 


part of the page, shift the leaf by degrees till 
it is about half-way up the book; when it is 
convenient, lift the first finger and thumb and 
the leaf will turn by itself. This is the best 
plan when writing on a desk or table. 

When writing on the knee, the first finger 


should be introduced instead of the second, and 
the leaf be lifted up only about two inches. The 
finger should be introduced the first pause the 
speaker makes, or at any other convenient op- 
portunity that presents itself. 

Mr. Lawrence FE. Orr, Pittsburg, Pa., 
quoted part of the foregoing explana- 


tion in his answer, and included also the 
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following plan used by the late David 
Wolfe Brown: 


Another excellent method is, 
the upper half of the 


while writing on 


page, to take the lowe! 


left-hand corner between the thumb and _ the 
forefinger of the left hand and then push the 
page upward, a little at a time, selecting for 
this purpose those intervals when the speaker 


is shifting from line to 
pushing the page up- 


pauses or while the pen 
line. The effect of thus 
ward is to curl it, thus giving an opening for 
the introduction of the finger. This curling of 
the page will not interfere with the writing, if 
one or two fingers of the left hand are used to 


press down the part of the page on which the 


writing is being done, thus keeping it flat and 
firm. This pushing of the page upward is not 
only a preparation fer turning the leaf, but it 
makes writing on the lower part of the page 


much more convenient, as the supporting fingers 
of the right hand are not thrown entirely off 
the book. 


Now comes yet another first-class au- 
thority advising that the Jittle finger be 
slipped in between the writing page and 
the one below—no less an authority than 
Mr. His 
also quoted from an old issue of 
Gregg Ilriter, by Ralph W. Eckhardt, 
Denver; George H. Zimpfer, Columbus, 
Ohio; Julia D. Westville, 
Ohio, and Harry E. Kemp, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


If you use end-opening should 
slip the paper up, by the use of the thumb, 
as each line is written: and, when enough lines 
are written to permit it, the little finger of the 
left hand should be between the sheet 
upon which and the one im- 


method is 
the 


Isaac S. Dement. 


Ambrose, 


books. you 


inserted 


you are writing 


mediately below. This will enable you to move 
the paper up accurately and steadily; so that, 
when the last line is written, the sheet may 
be quickly turned out of the way and the first 


will be at the 
books are pref- 
latter ne- 


upon the following page 
position. End-opening 
erable to side-opening ones; for the 
cessitate the “jumping” of the hand from the 
bottom of one page to the top of the next and 
the raising of the hand high enough to permit 
the turning of the sheet—both of which move- 
ments lose time and interfere with accuracy. 


Mr. Ray C. 
out the point that by this plan of con- 
tinually working up tlie sheet with the 
left hand, the right hand is confined to 
a motion across the page and does not 


line 
proper 


Gruhlke, Seattle, brings 


lose any time in an up-and-down motion 
between lines. Condit L. 
Ashland, Kky.., Carl I. 
follow the plan of 


Two readers 
Carlyon, and 


Chase, Clifton, Ariz. 


ruling off a one-inch margin at the left- 
hand side of the notebook, which serves 
the double purpose of enabling the hand 
to take a firm hold on the page without 
interfering with the writing space, and 
also of furnishing a convenient place in 
which to note down any inserts the dic- 
tator may wish to make. This sugges- 
tion will doubtless be of value to many 
stenographers whose dictators are prone 
to extensive revising and “editing.” 

So many other interesting and credit- 
eble discussions were received that we 
have not space to mention all the names. 
We wish, however, to express our pleas- 
ure at hearing from so many readers 
who have not previously entered these 
discussions, and to say that we sincerely 
hope they will “get the habit.” 


The Superscription on the Envelope 
17. Which is considered the bet- 
ter way for addressing envelopes—to place the 
name of the city on line and that of the 
state on the line below, or to place both on the 
line? It considerable time in ad- 
dressing to write both on the same line, but I 
have always had the idea that the Post Office 
Department preferred to have the address writ- 
ten with the name of the state on a separate 
line. 


This question also drew out a swarm 


generally 
one 


same saves 


of good answers—twenty-two of them! 
the most complete of which is the fol- 

lowing, sent in by Mr. Ray C. Gruhlke, 

Seattle, Wash. : 

does not state 

typewritten or in 


whether the ad- 
longhand. In 


The question 


dress is to be 


the case of longhand, I think that unquestion- 
ably the only satisfactory arrangement is to 
put the name of the state on a separate and 
distinet line from that of the city. 

In the case of typewritten or printed ad- 
dresses, however, I do not believe there is 
much choice so far as the postoffice clerks are 
concerned The whole address can be taken in 
at a glance either way it is written. 


'rom an artistic standpoint I should say that 
the envelope presents a more pleasing appear- 
when arranged with three lines to the 
When the street number is not given 
the name of the state should be on a separate 
line, but if there is a street address this should 
occupy the second line, with the city and state 
third line 
standpoint of 
certainly be the 
only 


address. 


on the 

From the 
method would 
fortunately, speed is not the 


speed the two-line 
better, but, 
considera- 





ee ce 


ros 
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tion with the majority of stenographers; har- 
monious arrangement and practical utility get 
their innings as well. 

This seems to be the general view— 
that it makes little difference to the pos- 
tal clerks whether the state has a line 
to itself or follows the name of the city, 
so long as both appear in the lower right- 
hand corner, whither their first glance 
is invariably directed. Three contrib- 
utors, however—Marjorie Cole, Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; C. V. Crumley, Enid, Okla., 


dents a good fundamental knowledge of 
postal regulations. 

The department is too crowded this 
month to permit of our publishing the 
names of all those who submitted correct 
answers to this question, but we want 
everybody to come again. It is especi- 
ally gratifying to note so many nezw con- 
tributors, as well as so many old friends 
who are resuming activities after a pe- 
riod of silence. 


MODEL FORM OF ADDRESS FOR LETTERS 





GP accesses DAYS RETURN TO 
JOHN C. SMITH, 
146 Stare Sr.. 
WILKESVILLE, N.Y. 





MR. FRANK B. JONES. 
2416 FRONT STREET, 


STAMP 








OSWEGO, 
OHIO. 








and Una L. Creer, Chicago—call atten- 
tion to the fact that all of the models for 
addressing letters put out by the Post- 
office Department show the state on a 
separate line even where it necessitates 
Miss Creer refers 
entitled 
“Postal Information,” which appeared 
December, 1908, 
Gregg Writer. The article in question is 


a four-line address. 
other readers to the article 


on page 187 of the 


“ce 


a review of the Government’s “Pamphlet 
of General Postal Information,” and in- 
cluded the reproduction of a “model 
form of address,” which is reprinted 
herewith. Teachers are urged to apply 
to their local postoffices for copies of this 
circular, with a view to giving their stu- 


Filing Press Clippings 

18. As a part of their duties, some stenog- 
raphers have to keep on file a large number of 
press clippings pertaining to the business in 
which they are employed. Where it is imprac- 
ticable to use a _ scrapbook, what is a good 
method of filing clippings on an expansive 
scheme? 


A number of good ways of filing clip- 
pings were suggested: filing them ver- 
tically in regular folders; putting them 
away in classified and labeled envelopes ; 
pasting them on large sheets of paper 
or cardboard, to be filed alphabetically 
with the regular correspondence accord- 
ing to subject, or in a special file; keep- 
ing them ina loose leaf ledger, and so on. 
One of the best explanations is that of 
Mr. Joy Tait, Nebraska City, Nebr., to 
whom the prize is adjudged: 
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I have had to do a good deal of this kind 
of work, and the plan I have used is this: I 
purchased some large envelopes and had one for 
each of the commonly used letters of the alpha- 


bet. In the case of other letters, like X, Y and 
Z, which are used less frequently, I assigned 
about three letters to each envelope; and in 


these envelopes I placed half a dozen sheets of 
cardboard, not quite so large as the envelopes. 
The were arranged alphabetically in 
one of the drawers of our regular filing cabi- 
net; a wide desk drawer, however, would doubt- 
less be quite as satisfactory. 


envelopes 


When I had a clipping for filing, I would 
merely paste it on one of the cards, in the 
proper envelope, the card being then replaced 


I could paste the clippings on 
and I found it a very 
them on cards so that 
readily. The flaps 


in its envelope. 
just as they came in, 
easy matter to index 
they could be referred to 
of the envelopes were left out straight so that 
I could mark the letter or letters which the 
envelopes contained on the outside; in this way 
I could turn quickly to the right envelope 
every time. Large printed letters cut out of 
an old calendar and pasted on the flaps are 
conspicuous guides and facilitate the handling 
of the envelopes. 

I consider this envelope plan vastly better 
than any sort of a scrapbook, because as soon 
as any information becomes worthless or out- 
of-date it can be thrown away, if desired, with- 
out causing any injury to the remaining sheets. 
Cards containing old clippings that are, never- 
theless, to be kept for reference, can be filed 
in envelopes kept separately from those contain- 
ing the clippings of current interest. 


Will C. Ingalls, Jr., Lakeville, Conn. ; 
Freeda Swann, Chico, Calif.; Mary W. 
Hoagland, Kansas City, Mo.; Elsie L. 
Bauck, Norwich, Conn., and Clifford H. 
Shafer, Cincinnati, Ohio, also did good 


work on this question. 


The Comma After “I Remain” 


s Is & 
the phrases “I 


comma after 
“we are,” 


use the 
“and oblige,”’ 


correct to 
remain,” 


ete., in the complimentary close of a letter? I 
am unable to find any authority for its use, 
but as several of the typewriting instruction 


that punctuation, I should like to 
discussed. 


books employ 
have the point 


We were distinctly surprised to find 
how many readers spoke up in favor of 
the comma after such closing phrases as 
Out 
of twenty-two answers received, seven 
supported the use of the comma in this 


are quoted in the question above. 


connection, some arguing universal cus- 
Yours truly” is in 


tom, others that the 


the nature of a parenthetical phrase 


which must therefore be separated by 


commas from what precedes and what 
follows. 

The fact of 
that it is now considered better form to 


the matter, however, is 


omit the comma, because its use is both 
One of the 
clearest explanations of the point that 


illogical and unnecessary. 


came to hand is that submitted by Mr. 
B. S. 
answer follows: 


Barrett, Brooklyn, N. Y., whose 


It is not correct to use a comma after the 
phrases “I am,” “I remain,” “and oblige,” ete., 
for the simple reason that the words “Yours 
truly” that follow are the  predicate-comple- 
ment of the verbs “am” and “remain” in the 
case of the first two phrases, and the object of 
the verb “oblige” in the last example. In 
simple constructions it is never correct to sep- 
arate the verb from its object or its comple- 
ment. 

If written in one line, the construction be- 
comes obvious: “I am yours truly” is the same 
in grammatical construction as “I am a man;” 
“oblige yours truly” is the same as “oblige 
me.”’ 

All correct 
common sense. 


Mr. O. N. Ritzman, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
instances several complimentary endings 


rules are based on the plainest 


where the comma is allowable because 
the thought is interrupted; as in the ex- 
pressions, “I remain, Mr. Brown, Yours 
very truly,” “I am, Sir, Yours respect- 
“T remain, as ever, Very truly 
Here “Mr. 


direct 


fully,” or 
yours.” Brown” and “Sir” 


are used in address; “as ever” 
constitutes an additional thought ; there- 
fore the comma is required. 

Several brought out the fact that the 
use of the comma is an old-time practice 
that is now fast becoming obsolete, al- 
though a number of typewriting manuals 
—for the most part those that have not 
been revised of recent years—still follow 
it. With logic and the 
modern tendency to do away with super- 


grammatical 


fluous arrayed against it, 


however, there seems to be no excuse 


punctuation 


for clinging to this use of the comma. 
One remark made by Miss Magdalene 
Hoffman, Corunna, Mich., is of interest, 
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although not of direct application to the 


question. She says: 
“T remain,” once popular, is not now so 
widely employed, and should never, by any 


chance, be used unless there has been previous 
correspondence. 


Others who answered the question 
creditably are Margaret D. O'Connor, 
Dayton, Ohio; E. E. Winters, Stock- 
bridge, Mich.; L. O. Cummins, Castle- 
ton, N. Dak.; Charles Beachley, Middle- 
town, Md.; Lola Jones, Independence, 
Kans.; Winifred Allington, Minneapo- 
lis; and Freeda Swann, Una L. Creer, 
and C. V. Crumley. 


Origin of the “Dun Letter” 


50. What is the origin of the “Dun Letter’? 


Evidently the answer to question No. 
50 proved more elusive than those to 
most of the other questions propounded 
for this month’s discussion, only three 
readers venturing an opinion. Mr. Joy 
Tait again contributes the prize-winning 
information : 

back to the word for “dun,” I 


Going root 


find that its source is “dynian,” the Anglo- 
Saxon word meaning “to clamor.” From that 
it is easy to trace the derivation, because a 


“dun letter’? would be one in which the creditor 


would be “clamoring” for his money, although 


it might be merely a “gentle request”! A “dun 
letter” is any sort of a written request to pay 
monies due. 


The Best Answer 

The 
awarded to Mr. Joy Tait, Nebraska City, 
Nebr., who sent in unusually creditable 


special prize of the month is 


discussions of all five questions. 


Referred for Answer 


56. In the February Gregg Writer I came 
across the following sentence: “Not he but you 
yourself are the loser.” I also found a simi- 


lar sentence in one of the back numbers which 
I was rereading the other day. It read: “Your 
sisters but not your brother was present.” I 
should like to know whether the verbs “are” 
and “was” are correctly used in these two 
sentences. 

57. Is it injurious to a typewriter to have it 


bolted or screwed to a typewriter table? 
58. What is the proper salutation to use 
when addressing a firm known as “The Brown 


Sisters’? Also, what salutation is correct in 
the case of, let us say, the firm “Brown and 
Carter,” where it is known that the members of 


the firm are Miss Brown and Mr. Carter? 
59. Kindly tell me the difference between a 
record typewriter ribbon and a copy ribbon, 


their use, respective advantages, comparative 
cost, etc. 

60. Recently, in glancing over the application 
blank of a_ prominent teachers’ agency, I 


noted these questions: “Could you organize an 


Office Course? Have you ever taught Office 
Practice?” Will some reader kindly instruct 
me on both of these questions? Are these 
branches supposed to be embraced in the usual 


commercial course? 





Convention of Remington Managers 


FFICERS, executives, department 

heads, and office managers of the 
Remington Typewriter Company to the 
number of eighty-seven gathered at 
Ilion, N. Y., for the opening of the 1910 
Managers’ Convention on 
Monday, July 25. 
evening for Atlantic City, where 
regular sessions of the convention were 


Remington 
They adjourned that 
the 
held daily at 2 p.m. on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, July 
26, 27, 28 and 29. 

This convention surpassed all those 


which have pweceded it, and bore evi- 


dence to the steady and constant growth 
of the Remington organization in both 
strength and scope. 

The banquet which closed the conven- 
tion was a rousing function from its 
opening at 9 p. m. on Friday evening to 
its close, amid the greatest enthusiasm, 
at 2a. m. Saturday morning. When Mr. 
Van Buskirk, the general manager, fin- 
ished his concluding remarks, the enthu- 
siasm which had been in evidence all 
through the week culminated in a great 


burst of cheering. 
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By Frederick R. Austin, 1123 Broadway, New York, to whom all communications for this 
department should be addressed. 


Announcement following schedule is given, showing 
EXT month we will introduce in where and when examinations are to be 
held for the following classes of posi- 


these columns a series of lessons ~ 3 ve 
tions: Stenographer and Typewriter 


designed to aid the readers of this mag- agente a 
(indicated in schedule by letter “5S’’) ; 


Departmental Clerk (letter “C”); Isth- 
“T’); and Law 


azine in preparing for and successfully 
passsing the examinations of the various : 
civil service commissions, federal, state "4" Canal ¢ verte (Cather 
and municipal. Readers are urged to Clerk (letter “L"). Unless otherwise 


. . - an: indicated in the schedule, where the let- 
write the editor of this department about Pg 
; a —_ ter “S” is used an applicant may take 
any matters relating to the government Fay . ;  . 

ae ; , any one of the three forms of examina- 
service in which they are interested. An- “? ; 
ae . . tion given to stenographers: Stenogra- 
swers to such questions will appear in 6 = 5 © 
we o . pher only, Typewriter only, or the com- 
the columns of the magazine, under the a : ya. 
ae ee cal i al cae bined examination for Stenographer and 
initials of the questioner, unless a stamp- - 

ypewriter. 

ed addressed envelope for a_ personal YI 
reply is enclosed with the letter of in- Places and Dates of Examinations 
all The editor desire ake this Alabama: Birmingham, “C” or “S” Sept. 27, 
quiry. ie editor desires to make this «yg» gent. 14, “LL Oct. 12; Mobile, “C” or “Ss” 


department of practical benefit to its Sept. 30, “I” Sept. 14, “I” Oct. 12; Montgom- 
; : ery, C” or “S” Sept. 28, “I Sept. 14, “L 

readers and will heartily welcome any Oct. 12. 
Arizona: Phoenix, “C” or “S” Oct. 3, “I” 


suggestions looking toward the increased go Tp ia” Oct. 12; Prescott, “I” Sept. 14, 
“— @O8. 13; Tew, “Oo wv eS Ce. &, “SE 
: ; Apap Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12. 

A list of the examinations announced Avtemee: teste, S Ot, 4 Ee 
Oct. 12; Fort Smith, “C” or “S” Sept. 24, “I” 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Helena, “I” Sept. 14, “L” 
Jonesboro, “C” or “I” Sept. 14, “L” 


usefulness of the department. 


by the federal commission will be found 


in these columns each month. Oct. 12 
Oct. 12; Little Rock, “C” or “S” Sept. 26, “TI’’ 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Texarkana, “C” or “I” 

° ° Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12. 

Fall Schedule of Examinations California: Eureka, “C” or “I” Sept. 14, “L” 
Federal Service Oct. 12; Fresno, “C” or “S” Oct. 8, “I” Sept. 
" is 14, “I.” Oct. 12; Los Angeles, “C” or “S” Oct. 
lor the benefit of those who contem- 7, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Marysville, “I” 


: . , — Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Red Bluff, “I” Sept. 14, 
plate taking an examination this fall, the  «;" oe. 12: Reading, “C” or “S" Sept. 14: 
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acramento, “C” or “S” Sept. 15, “I” Sept. 14, 
L”’ Oct. 12; San Bernardino, “C” or “S” Oct. 
’ Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; San Diego, “C” or 
Oct. 6, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; San 
Francisco, “C” Oct. 11, “S’” Oct. 25, “I’’ Sept. 
14, “L’”’ Oct. 12; San Jose, “I’® Sept. 14, “L” 

12; San Luis Obispo, “TI Sept. 14, “L” 
2; Santa Barbara, “C”’ Sept. 14 

Colorado: Denver, “C” or “S” Sept. 27, “I” 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; “Durango, “I” Sept. 14, 
“L” Oct. 12; Fort Collins, “I” Sept. 14, “L” 
Oct. 12; Grand Junction, “C” or “S” Sept. 20, 
“I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Leadville, “I Sept. 
14, “L” Oct. 12; Montrose, “C” or “S” Sept. 22, 
“7” Sent. 14, “L.” Oct. 123; Pueblo, “C” or “8” 
Sept. 24, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Trinidad, 
“Cc” or “S” Sept. 28, “I” Sept. 14, “L”’ Oct. 12. 

Connecticut: Hartford, “C” or “S” Sept. 29, 
“I” Sept. 14, “L’’ Oct. 12; Middletown, “I’’ Sept. 
14, “L” Oct. 12; New Haven, “C” or “S” Sept. 
30, “I Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12. 

Delaware: Wilmington, “C,” “S” or “I” Sept. 
14, “L.” Oct. 12. 

District of Columbia: Washington, “C” Oct. 
6, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Stenographer only, 
Oct. 25; Typewriter only, Oct. 31; Stenogra- 
pher and Typewriter, Oct. 25. 

Florida: Gainesville, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 
12; Jacksonville, “C’” or “S” Oct. 4, “I” Sept. 
14, “LL” Oct. 12; Key West, “C’” or “I” Sept. 14. 
=" Of. 13: Meant “So aw FW’ oe. €&. 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Pensacola, “C” or “S” 
Oct. 1, “I’’ Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Tallahassee, 
“C~”* or “8S” Oct. 3; Tampa, “C” or “T”’ Sept. 14, 
“7” Get. 23. 

Georgia: Athens, “I Sept. 14, “L’’ Oct. 12; 
Atlanta, “€” Oct. 6, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12, 
“Ss” Oct. 25; Augusta, “C” or “S” Oct. 10, “I” 
Sept. 14, “L’”’ Oct. 12; Macon, “C” or “S” Oct. 
15, “I” Sept. 14, “L’”’ Oct. 12; Savannah, “C” or 
“S” Oct. 8, “I Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Thomas- 
ville, “I’? Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12. 

Hawaii: Honolulu, “C” or “S” Oct. 6, “IT” 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 13. 

Idaho: Boise, “C’” or “S” Sept. 29, “I” Sept. 
14, “L” Oct. 12; Coeur d’ Alene, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 16; Moscow, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; 
Pocatello, “C” or “S” Sept. 28, “I’’ Sept. 14, “L” 
Oct. 12. 

Illinois: Cairo, “C” or “S” Sept. 28, “I’’ Sept. 
14, “L” Oct. 12; Champaign, “I” Sept. 14, “L” 
Oct. 12; Chicago, “C” Oct. 6, “I Sept. 14, “L” 
Oct. 12, “S” Oct. 25; East St. Louis, “I” Sept. 
14, “L” Oct. 12; Freeport, “I” Sept. 14, “L’’ Oct. 
12; Peoria, “C” or “S” Sept. 30, “I” Sept. 14, 
“7? Oct. 13; Quincy, “C” or “SB” Sept. 36, “I” 
Sept. 14, “L’” Oct. 12; Rock Island, “C” or “S” 
Oct. 1; Springfield, “C” or “S” Oct. 1, “I” Sept. 
14, “L” Oct. 12. 

Indiana: Bloomington, “I” Sept. 14, “L’” Oct. 

2; Evansville, “C” or ‘S” Oct. 3, “I Sept. 14, 
L” Oct. 12; Fort Wayne, “C” or “S” Sept. 16, 
“I” Sept. 14, “L’” Oct. 12; Indianapolis, “C” 
Sept. 30, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12, “S” Sept. 29; 
Lafayette, “I” Sept. 14, “L™ Oct. 12; New Al- 
bany, “C” or “S” Oct. 8, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 
12; Terre Haute, “C” or “S” Oct. 1, “I” Sept. 
14, “L” Oct. 12; Valparaiso, “C’’ or “S’ Sept. 
15, “I’’ Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12. 

Iowa: Ames, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Bur- 
lington, “C” or “S” Sept. 26, “I” Sept. 14, “L” 
Oct. 12; Cedar Rapids, “C” or “S” Sept. 27; 
Council Bluffs, “I Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Dav- 


Ss 
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enport, “I’’ Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Des Moines, 
“C” or “S” Sept. 24, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; 
Dubuque, “C” or “S” Sept. 28, “I” Sept. 14, “L” 
Oct. 12; Fort Dodge, “C” or “S” Sept. 23, “I” 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Iowa City, “I” Sept. 14, 
“L.” Oct. 12; Mason City, “C” or “S” Sept. 30, 
“IT” Sept. 14, 

“S” Sept. 22, “I” Sept. 12, “L” Oct. 12; Water- 
loo, “C”. or “SB” Sept. 29, “I” Sent. 14, “LL.” 
Oct. 12. 


Kansas: Concordia, “C” or “I” Sept. 14, “L” 
Oct. 12; Emporia, “I” Sept. 14, “L. Oct. 12; 
Fort Scott, “C” or “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; 


Kansas City, “C” or “S"” Sept. 17, “I Sept. 14, 
“L” Oct. 12; Lawrence, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct 
12; Manhattan, “I’’ Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Sa- 
lina, “C” or “S” Sept. 20, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct 
12; Topeka, “C” or “S” Sept. 19, “I” Sept. 14, 

L” Oct. 14; Wichita, “C” or “S” Sept. 21, “I” 
Sept. 14, “L.” Oct. 12. 

Kentucky: Ashland, “C” or “S” Sept. 26, “TIT” 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Bowling Green, “C” or 
“S” Oct. 7; Covington, “C” or “S” Sept. 28, “I” 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Henderson, “C” or “S” 
Oct. 4; Lexington, “C” or “S” Oct. 11, “I” Sept. 
14, “L”” Oct. 12; Louisville, “C” or “S” Oct. 10, 
“I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Paducah, “C” or “S” 
Oct. 5, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12. 

Louisiana: Alexandria, “C’ or “S” Sept. 16; 
jaton Rouge, “C,” “S” or “I Sept. 14, “L’” Oct. 
12; Lake Charles, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; 
Monroe, “I” Sept. 14, “L’’ Oct. 12; New Orleans, 
“—" Oot. € “EF” Gant. 14, “EL Ont. 13. “SS” Cat. 
25; Shreveport, “C” or “S” Sept. 17, “I Sept. 
14, “L.”” Oct. 13. 

Maine: Bangor, “C,” “S” or “I” Sept. 14, “L” 
Oct. 12; Bath, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Calais, 
“TI” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Houlton, “I” Sept. 14, 
“LL” Of 12; Lewiston, “C” or “S” Sept. 15, “I” 
Sept. 14, r.”” Oct 12; Portland, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 16, “I’’ Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12. 

Maryiand: Baltimore, “C” Oct. 6, “S’ Oct. 25, 

’ Sept. 14, “I.” Oct. 12; Cumberland, “C” or 
S” sept. 15, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Sept. 12: Salis- 
bury, “C” or “S’ Oct. 5, “I” Sept. 14, “L” 
Oct. 12. 

Mass=chusetts: Boston, “C” Oct. 6, “S” Oct. 
25, “I” Sent. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Fall River, “C” 
or “SBS” Sent. 26, “T° Sept. 14, “L.” Oct. 13; 
Fitchburg, “I’’ Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Lawrence, 
“T’ Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Lowell, “I” Sept. 14, 
“7,” Oct. 12; Pittsfield, “C” or ‘8S” Oct. 3, “I” 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Springfield, “C’” or “S” 
Oct. 1, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Worcester, 
“Cc” or “S” Sept. 28, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12. 

Michigan: Ann Arbor, “I” Sept. 14, “L” 
Oct. 12; Detroit, “C” or “S” Sept. 17, “I” Sept. 
14, “L” Oct. 12; Grand Rapids, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 15, “I” Sept. 14, ‘L” Oct. 12; Manistee, 
“I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Marquette, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 20, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Saginaw, 
“—” or “BS” Sent. 16, “I” Sept. 14, “L.” Oct. 13; 
Sault Ste. Marie, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; 
Traverse City, “C,” “S or “I” Sept. 14, “L” 
Oct. 12. 

Minnesota: Crookston, “C” or “s” Sept. 6, 
“7" Sent. 14, “LL” Oct. 13: Duluth, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 6, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Fergus Falls, 
“T’ Sept. 14, “L’’ Oct. 12; Mankato, “C” or “S” 
Oct. 1, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; St. Paul, “C” 
Oct. 6, “S” Oct. 25, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12. 

“TIT” Sept. 14, “L.” Oct. 
“S”" Sept. 26; Holly 


Mississippi: Greenville, 
12: Hattiesburg, “C” or 


“L” Oct. 12; Sioux City, “C” or 
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Springs, “C” or “S” Sept. 21; Jackson, “C” or 
“S” Sept. 24; Meridian, “C” or “S” Sept. 23, 
“I” Sept. 14, “L”” Oct. 123; Tupelo, “C” or “8S” 
Sept. 22; Vicksburg, “C” or “I” Sept. 14, “L” 
Oct. 12. 

Missouri: Columbia, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 
12; Jefferson City, “C” or “I” Sept. 14, “L” 
Oct. 12; Joplin, “C” or “S” Sept. 15; Kansas 
City, “C” or “S” Sept. 16, “I” Sept. 14, “L”” Oct. 
12; Kirksville, “I’’ Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Mo- 
berly, “C” Sept. 14; Poplar Bluff, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 27, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; St. Joseph, 
“C” or “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; St. Louis, “C” 
Oct. 6, “S” Oct. 25, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; 
Springfield, “C,” “S” or “I” Sept. 14, “L’’ Oct. 12. 

Montana: Billings, “C” or “S” Sept. 23, “I” 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Bozeman, “I” Sept. 14, 
“Lr.” Oct. 12; Butte, “C” or “S” Sept. 22, “I” 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Great Falls, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 21, “I” Sept. 14, “L’”” Oct. 12; Helena, “C” 
or “S” Sept. 20, “I’’ Sept. 14, “L’”’ Oct. 12; Kalis- 
pell, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Miles City, “I” 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Missoula, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 19, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12. 

Nebraska: Beatrice, “C” Sept. 14; Grand 
Island, “C” or “S” Sept. 19, “I” Sept. 14, “L” 
Oct. 12; Lincoln, “C” or “S” Sept. 20, “I” Sept. 
14, “L” Oct. 12; Norfolk, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 
12; North Platte, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; 
Omaha, “C” or “S” Sept. 21, “I” Sept. 14, “L” 
Oct. 12. 

Nevada: 
12; Reno, 
“L”” Oct. 12. 

New Hampshire: Concord, “C” or “S” Sept. 
23, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Hanover, “I” 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Keene, “I” Sept. 14, “L” 
Oct. 12; Lancaster, “C” or “S” Sept. 19; Man- 
chester, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Portsmeuth, 
“Cc” or “S” Sept. 24, “I” Sept. 14, “I.” Cot. 14. 


Carson City, “I Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 
“c~” or “S” Sent. 16, “I” Sept. 14, 


New Jersey: Camden, “C” or “S’ Sept. 16; 
Newark, “C” Oct. 17, “S” Oct. 18; Trenton, “C”’ 
or “S” Sept. 15, “I” Sept. 14, “i Oct. 22. 


‘C” or “S” Sept. 
Las Vegas, “I’ 
“i" Sept. 14, 


New Mexico: Albuquerque, 
29, “I Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Roswell, 
“L” Oct. 12. 

New York: Binghamton, “C” or “S” Oct. 14, 
“I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Buffalo, “C” Oct. 5. 
“Ss” Oct. 4, “I”? Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Elmira, 
“cS” or “BS” Oct. 11, “F* Sept. 14, “LP Oat. 1383 
Ithaca, “C” or “S” Sept. 26, “I” Sept. 14, “L.” 
Oct. 12; Jamestown, “C” or “S” Oct. 8, “I’’ 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; New York, “C” Oct. 6, 
“S” Oct. 25, Typewriter only, Oct. 31, “I” Sept. 
14, “L”’ Oct. 12; Ogdensburg, “C” or “S” Sept. 
17, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Plattsburg, “I” 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Poughkeepsie, “C,” “S” 
or “I Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Rochester, “C” 
Sept. 30, “S” Sept. 29, “I” Sept. 14, “L”” Oct. 12; 
Syracuse, “C” Sept. 22, “S” Sept. 21, “I” Sept. 
14, “7 Oct. 283 Trey, “SO” or “OH” Got. 26, “ZF” 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Utica, “C” or “I” Sept. 
14, “L” Oct. 12. 

North Carolina: Asheville, “C” or “S” Oct. 3, 
“I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Charlotte, “C” or “S” 
Oct. 1, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Durham, “I” 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Goldsboro, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 28, “I” Sept. 14, “L”” Oct. 12; Greensboro, 
“C” or “S” Sept. 30, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; 
Raleigh, “C” or “I” Sept. 14, “L”” Oct. 12; Wil- 
mington, “C” or “S” Sept. 29, “I” Sept. 14, “L” 
Oct. 12. ° 


North Dakota: 
“T” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; 
Sept. 7, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Grand Forks, 
“C” or “I” Sept. 14, “L”” Oct. 12; Minot, “C”’ or 
“T” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Pembina, “I” Sept. 
14, “L” Oct. 12. 

Ohio: Cincinnati, “C” Oct. 6, “S” Oct. 25, “I” 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Cleveland, “C” Sept. 20, 
“S” Sept. 19, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Colum- 
bus, “C” Sept. 23, “S” Sept. zz, “I” Sept. 14, “L” 
Oct. 12; Ironton, “C” or “S” Sept. 24, “I” Sept. 
14, “L” Oct. 12; Lima, “C” or “S” Sept. 14; 
Steubenville, “C” or “S” Sept. 21; Toledo, “C” 
or “S” Sept. 17, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 13; 
Zanesville, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12. 


Bismarck, “C” or “S” Sept. 8, 
Fargo, “C” or “S” 


Oklahoma: Ardmore, “C or “I” Sept. 14, 
“L” Oct. 12; Enid, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; 
Guthrie, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; McAlester, 
“TI” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Muskogee, “C” or 


“S” Sept. 23, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Okla- 
homa City, “C” or “S” Sept. 22, “I” Sept. 14, 
“L”” Oct. 12. 

Oregon: Astoria, “I Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; 
Baker City, “I” Sept. 14, “L’”’ Oct. 12; Eugene, 
“IT” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Grants Pass, “C” or 
“S” Oct. 5, “I Sept. 14, “L”” Oct. 12; Pendleton, 
“Cc” or “S” Sept. 30, “I” Sept. 14, “L.” Oct. 18; 
Portland, “C” or “S” Oct. 3, “I” Sept. 14, “L” 
Oct. 12. 

Pennsylvania: Allentown, “C” or “S” Sept. 
26; Altoona, “C” or “S” Sept. 21, “I” Sept. 14, 
“L” Oct. 12; Harrisburg, “C” Sept. 20, “S” Sept. 
19, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Philadelphia, “‘C” 
Oct. 6, “S” Oct. 25, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; 
Pittsburg, “C” Sept. 23, “S” Sept. 22, “I” Sept. 
14; “L” Oct. 12; Reading, “C” or “S” Sept. 17; 
South Bethlehem, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; 
Warren, “C” or “S” Sept. 24, “I” Sept. 14, “L” 
Oct. 12; Wilkes-Barre, “C” or “S” Sept. 27, “I” 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Williamsport, “C” or “S” 
‘apt. 28, “I Sept. 14, “L.” Oct. i123. 

Porto Rico: Punce, “C” or “S” Sept. 29, San 
Juan, “C” or “S” Oct. 6, “i” Sept. 14. “L” Oct. 12. 


iihode Island: Providence. “C” or “8” Sent. 
27, “I Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12. 

South Carolina: Andersor “C* Sept. 14; 
Charleston, “C” or “S” Ucs. 13, “I” Sept. i4, 


“LL,” Oct. 12; Coirmbla, “C,” “S” or “ZL.” Ost. 12, 
“T” Sept. 14; Greenville, “C” or “S” Oct. 13, “I” 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 1? 

South Dakota: Aberdeen, “C” or “S” Sept. 
10, “I” Sept. 14, “L”” Oct. 12; Deadwood, “C” or 
“S” Sept. 16, “I” Sept. 14, “L’” Oct. 12; Mitchell. 
“Cc” or “S” Sept. 12; Pierre, “C” or “S” Sept. 
13, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Sioux Falls, “C” 
or “I” Sept. 14, “L’”’ Oct. 12; Watertown, “I” 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12. 

Tennessee: Bristol, “C” or “S” Sept. 16, “I” 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Chattanooga, “C,” “S” or 
“T” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Knoxville, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 15, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Memphis, 
“Cc” or “S” Sept. 20, “I” Sept. 14; “L.” Oct. 12; 
Nashville, “C” or “S” Sept. 19, “I” Sept. 14, “L” 
Oct. 12. 

Texas: Amarillo, “C” or “S” Sept. 22, “I” 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Austin, “C” or “S” Sept. 
28, “I” Sept. 14, “L’”’ Oct. 12; Brownsville, “C” 
or “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Dallas, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 20, “I” Sept. 14, “L”” Oct. 12; El Paso, “C” 
or “S” Sept. 24, “I” Sept. 14, “L”” Oct. 12; Hous- 
ton, “C” or “S” Sept. 29, “I Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 
12; Laredo, “C” Sept. 14; San Antonio, “C” or 
“Ss” Sept. 27, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Tyler, 
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“Cc” or “S” Sept. 19; Waco, “C” or “I” Sept. 
i. “er Gt. 3h. 

Utah: Logan, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; 
Provo, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Salt Lake 
ce “SS ao “BO” Bet. 16, “F" Beet 14 “El 
Oct. 12. 

Vermont: Burlington, “C” or “S” Sept. 21, 
“TI” Sept. 14, “L’”’ Oct. 12; Montpelier, “I” Sept. 
14, “L” Oct. 12; Rutland, “C” or “S” Sept. 22, 
“I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; St. Johnsbury, “C” 
or “S” Sept. 20, “I” Sept. 14, “L.”” Oct. 12. 

Virginia: Alexandria, “C” Oct. 6, “S’’ Oct. 25, 
“I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Charlottesville, “I” 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Lynchburg, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 22, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Norfolk, “C” 
or “S” Sept. 26, “I’’ Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Rich- 
ment, “SS ao “EE? Gok. B6.. “ES” Bot. 24, “Ee 
Oct. 12; Roanoke, “C” or “S” Sept. 21, “I” Sept. 
14, “L” Oct. 12; Staunton, “C” or “S” Sept. 23, 
“JT” Sept. 14, “L.” Oct. 12. 

Washington: Bellingham, “C” or “I Sept. 14, 
“L” Oct. 12; North Yakima, “C,” “S” or “I” 
Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Port Townsend, “I” Sept. 
14, “L” Oct. 12; Pullman, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 
12; Seattle, “C” Oct. 11, “S” Oct. 25, “I” Sept. 
14, “L”’ Oct. 12; Spokane, “C” or “S” Sept. 15, 
“JT” Sept. 14, “L”” Oct. 12; Tacoma, “C” or “S” 
Oct. 8, “I” Sept. 14, “L’”’ Oct. 12; Vancouver, 
“—S" ao “S’ Cat. & “F” Gest. 14, “El” Cot. 183 
Walla Walla, “C” or “S” Oct. 1, “I” Sept. 14, 
“L.” Oct. 12. 

West Virginia: Bluefield, “C” or “S” Sept. 
20; Charleston, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct... 12; 
Clarksburg, “C” or “S” Sept. 16; Fairmont, “I” 
Sept. 14, “L’”’ Oct. 12; Huntington, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 19, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Martins- 
bum “CS.” “8 or “FT” Gest. 14, “LL” Cet. 133 
Parkersburg, “Tt” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Wheel- 
— “ a OC” Cee. U6, Ss a. 8G. Oe 
Oct. 12. 

Wisconsin: Appleton, “I’ Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 
12; Ashland, “C” or “S” Sept. 22, “I” Sept. 14, 
“L” Oct. 12; Chippewa Falls, “I’’ Sept. 14, “L” 
Oct. 12; La Crosse, “C” or “S” Sept. 26, “I” 
Sept. 14, “L”’ Oct. 12; Madison, “C” or “S” Sept. 
27, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Martinette, “I” 
Sept. 14, “L’” Oct. 12; Milwaukee, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 28, “I” Sept. 14, “L’”’ Oct. 12; Wausau, “C” 
or “S” Sept. 24, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12. 

Wyoming: Cheyenne, “C” or “S” Sept. 26, 
7" Sent. 14, “LZ.” Oct. 12; Laramie, “C” or “I” 
Sept. 14, “L”” Oct. 12; Rock Springs, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 27, “I” Sept. 14, “L” Oct. 12; Sheridan, 
“Ss of “E* Got. £4, “Er” Gek. Fa. 


Description of Examinations 

1. Stenographer and Typewriter. The 
subjects of this examination and rela- 
tive grading thereof were given in the 
July Gregg Writer, pp. 635-636. 

2. Departmental Clerk. Age limit, 18 
years or over; application form number 
304; time allowed for entire examina- 
tion, five hours. Subjects and relative 
weights, on scale of 100, are: 


BD, TI on cc cewecdestsorsceececececesce 10 
SB. DPPEMRCS 2c ccccsddccccccccccececcsene 25 


i DL ona cw eee iso Oe eA eer 15 
a Ge te net enaedt Sawer ewes eee 25 
5. Cerpeetines MORMUBCTINE. .. ccccccccceccses 15 
6. Geography and civil government....... 10 

CO re ee ee ree 100 


3. Isthmian Canal Clerk. Age limit, 
20 to 45 years; open to men only. Men 
applying for position of timekeeper, the 
examination for which is similar to that 
of clerk, must not be over 40. Applica- 
tion form number 1312, with medical 
certificate. Time allowed, four and one- 
half hours. The examination consists of 
five “basis” subjects and a number of 
optional subjects. Additional time is 
given for each optional subject taken, 
dependent upon its difficulty. Following 
are the basis subjects, with weights: 


is BE wovecuaddeesenewete cesses sous 10 
S, SD ctetntcs anne ends esenoneenene 20 
S.C. ce eede eae heen een eeee 20 
i, Se ccniennseee000eeeusaseadnoae 15 
De. Se ON QT. oo vccesecsevenasoans 15 
6. Time consumed on above.............. 20 

EE Sh cicadas dhebestesas cua teed annene 100 


In rating the element of time a credit of 70 
will be given if the examination is completed 
in the maximum time of four and one-half 
hours allowed. For each interval of five min- 
utes less than the maximum time a credit of 1 
in addition to 70 will be given. For completing 
the examination in two hours or less, the maxi- 
mum rating of 100 will be given. No credit will 
be given for time unless the average percentage 
on the remaining subjects is at least 70. 


Optional Subjects 


Applicants will be required to indicate in 
their applications, in answer to question 1, 
which of the optionals given below they desire 
to take, and additional time as indicated will be 
allowed for the optionals in which examination 
is given. 

Applicants for the optional subject Bookkeep- 
ing must have had experience with revenue or 
disbursing accounts of the United States Gov- 
ernment or experience with the accounts of 
large corporations or business concerns doing a 
considerable business. 

Each applicant for the optional subject Rail- 
road Experience, General Business Experience, 
or Timekeeping Experience will be required to 
file with his application at least one and not 
more than three testimonials from recent em- 
ployers under whom the experience claimed has 
been gained, written on business letterhead. 

In addition to attaining an average percentage of 
70 or more on the basis subjects, competitors will 
be required to attain eligibility on one or more of 
the following optional subjects: (1) STENOG- 
RAPHY AND TYPEWRITING, including the stenog- 
raphy and typewriting tests of the examination 
for stenographer and typewriter, Isthmian Canal 
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Service. Stenography will be given a weight of 
14, and the typewriting tests of copying from 
rough draft, copying and spacing, and copying 
from plain copy will be given weights of 2, 3, 
(See secs. 226 and 253 for 
Time not to exceed three 
and one-fourth hours. This optional may be 
taken only at the following named places: 
Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Washington, D. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; St. Paul, Minn.; St. 
Louis, Mo.: New Orleans, La.; Seattle, Wash.; 
and San Francisco, Cal. (2) BOOKKEEPING, 
including the practical tests of the bookkeeper 
examination (see sec. 64). Time not to exceed 
two hours. (3) RAILROAD EXPERIEYS2, 9 be 
determined upon the statements made in the 
pplication 1 testimonials. co "oborstea if 


and 2, respectively 
description of tests.) 


need be by ‘..e persons named as references. 
(4) GRY eRAL BUSINESS Experi NCE, to bo deter- 
mine 1 n the statements made in tie apnli- 
cation avd testimonials. corroborated if reed be 
bv the persons naiuei as rei aces. (5) TIM:- 


KEEPING EXPikIENCE, tc be deterr‘ned upon the 
statements made in the application anc testi- 
monials, corroborated if need be + th: persons 
named as references. Applicants foi inis op- 
tional should be quick and accurat. at figures 
and have had at least one year’s experience in 
timekeeping and pay-roll work, preferably on 
construction and engineering work where the 
time of a large number of men is kept. Expe- 
rience with gang foreman in keeping the time 
number of men is not considered 


of a small 
sufficient. 

The order in which the optional subjects will 
be given will be determined at the time of the 
examination and cannot be indicated in advance. 
A second day may be required for these sub- 
jects. No credit will be given for an optional 
in which the rating is less than 70 per cent. 
For further requirements see sec. 32. 

Certificates for appointment will be made (1) 
of eligibles having the highest ratings on the 
basis subjects and certain optional subjects 
combined, giving the basis a weight of 2 and 
each optional considered a weight of 1; (2) of 
eligibles having the highest ratings on certain 
optional subjects who have also passed on the 
basis subjects; (3) of eligibles having the high- 
est total ratings on the basis and optional sub- 
jects combined. 


4. Law Clerk. A detailed description 
of this examination, and of similar ex- 
aminations given by the federal commis- 
sion, will be found in the April (1909) 
Gregg Writer. As the supply of this 
issue is nearly exhausted, however, the 
article will be reprinted in an early issue 
of the magazine, if a sufficient general 
request to that effect is made to the ed- 
itor of this department. The following 
are the subjects of the examination, with 
relative values assigned to each subject 
by the Commission: 


1 Pn. cceosaeehe eer Te a 
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Te er ee re re ee 5 
3. Penmanship ........ wTeTrTrTrererrryrrT Te. 5 
eg eer ee 10 


5. Correcting manuscript........ a iw oe 
6. Questions in law 


ee 


Special Examinations 

In addition to the examinations above 
announced, the commission holds, from 
time to time, a large number of “special” 
examinations, notice of which is given as 
wide publicity as possible; but, owii.g to 
the short time usually elapsing between 
tue date of the examination and the date 
on which it is announced, coaparaavely 
few people become aware of the ‘act that 
such an examination is to be given. The 
result is that those who do receive notice 
stand a much better chance of appoint- 
ment than in a regular examination, 
where a large number of competitors are 
present. The Gregg Writer has ar- 
ranged with the government officials at 
Washington to receive notice of these 
special examinations as they are an- 
nounced, and there will be found in these 
columns each month a list of the special 
examinations which have been announced 
during the preceding month. The fol- 
lowing examinations of this character 
will be held in the immediate future, at 
one or more of the places named in the 
above schedule, in each state: 


1. Stenographer and Typewriter. Open to 
men only. To be held August 23, in all States 
except Maryland, Virginia and District of Co- 
lumbia. This examination, which is supple- 
mentary to that held July 26, is for the pur- 
pose of securing men who will accept positions 
in Washington, D. C., paying from $840 to $900 
a year. Application form number 304. Age 
limit, 18 years. 

1B. Stenographer and Typewriter. $50 a 
month. Examination to be held at Grand 
Haven, Michigan, only, to secure qualified per- 
son for position of deputy collector and in- 
spector, who is also a competent stenographer 
and typewriter, for the Customs Service at 
Grand Haven. Age limit, 18 years. Apply at 
once to Secretary of Board of Civil Service Ex- 
aminers at the postoffice, Grand Haven. Appli- 
cation Form 304 Announcement No. 543. 
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2. Cataloguer. National Museum, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Sept. 7. Open to either men or 
women between ages of 18 and 40. Salary 
$720. Two classes of positions are to be filled, 
cataloguer of plants, and cataloguer in zoology. 
Subjects of examination: Spelling, 20; Arith- 
metic, 5; Correcting manuscript, 10; Experi- 
ence, 15; and Cataloguing—A, Plants, or B, 
Zoology, or both, 50. Separate registers will 
be established in Zoology and Plants, and if a 
competitor qualify in both he will stand a 
double chance of appointment. Those interested 
should write immediately to the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C., asking 
for Form No. 1312 and Announcement No. 475 
—amended. 

3. Tariff Clerk. 
mission. (Male.) 


Interstate Commerce Com- 
August 24. Age limit, 20 
years. Form 1312. Announcement No. 497. 

4. Farm Superintendent. Open only to men 
over 20 with experience in scientific farming. 
Eligibility will be determined from statements 
made in application (form 304) and _ special 
form supplied by the Civil Service Commission. 
Salaries from $1200 to $1800. Announcement 
No. 501. Applications must be filed on or before 
August 24. 

5. Historian. Open to both men and women. 
Not assembled. (By this is meant there will 
be no set place for the examination.) Eligi- 
bility will be determined from the evidence 
submitted with the application—form 1312. 
Salaries will vary from $1200 to $1500. Age 
limit, 20 years. Those interested should write 
the Commission at Washington for form 1312, 
and Announcement No. 511. Applications must 
be filed on or before August 21. 

6. Draftsman (marine engines and boilers), 
office of Chief of Engineers, War Department. 
August 24-25. Salary, $1800. Age limit, 18 years. 
Application form 1312. Announcement No. 
513. 

7. ‘Assistant 
Signal Service. 
ment No. 514. 


in Wireless Telephony. U. S. 
$1800. Form 1312. Announce- 
Date of examination, August 24. 


8. Library Assistant. (Male.) Bureau of 
Statistics. $900. Age limit, 18 years. Form 
1312. Announcement No. 56517. Date, Au- 
gust 24-25. 

9. Mechanical Draftsman. Patent Office. 
$1000. August 24-25. Form 1312. Announce- 
ment No. 518. 

10. Aid. Bureau of Standards, Department 


of Commerce. Salaries $600 and $720 a year. 
Open only to men over 20 with special training 
in mathematics and physics. Form 1312. An- 
nouncement No. 521. Date, August 24-25. 

11. Assistant Plant Pathologist. ( Male.) 
Department of Agriculture. Salary, $1600 to 
$1800. Not assembled. Form 304, special form 
and a thesis. Announcement No. 541. Date 
of filing, on or before August 24. 

12. Computer. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
September 7-8. $1200. Subjects of examina- 


tion: Mathematics and Computations. Form 
1312. Announcement No. 542. 
13. Chief of Training School. Government 


Hospital for the Insane, St. Elizabeth’s (Wash- 
ington, D. C.). Open only to women who are 
unmarried, between the ages of 25 and 40, 
and who are capable of directing training 
school for nurses, approximating 30 pupils, male 
and female. Salary, $900 a year with mainte- 
nance. Form 1312. Announcement No. 546. 
Date of examination, August 24. 


14. Tinner. U. S. Indian School, Carlisle, 


Pa. $600. Not assembled. Form 1800. An- 
nouncement No. 551. Date of filing, Septem- 
ber 7. 


15. Library Cataloguer. Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, D. C. September 7. Open 
only to women over 18. Salary, $75 a month. 
Form 1312. Applicants are desired who can 
operate the typewriter. Subjects of examina- 
tion, with weights, are: Library Economy, 20; 
Bibliography, Cataloguing and Indexing, 20; 
German and either French or Spanish, 20; 


Training and Experience in Library Work 
(rated on application), 30. Total, 100. An- 
nouncement No. 558. 

16. Fish Culturist. Bureau of Fisheries. 


is usually $600 
Subjects: Speil- 
Penmanship, 
and Practical 
total, 100. 


October 12. Entrance salary 
a year. Age limits, 20 to 45. 
ing, Arithmetic, Letter-writing, 
Copying plain copy—30 for all; 
Questions in Fish Culture, 70; 
Form 304. Announcement No. 559. 

17. Assistant Chemist. Geological Survey. 
September 7. $1200. Subjects: Analytical and 
General Chemistry; French, German, and Ex- 
Announcement No. 560. 


perience. Form 1312. 
18. Civil Engineer. War Department. Sep- 
tember 14-15. $1500. Form 1312. Announce- 


ment No. 561. 

19. Marine Draftsman. Panama Canal Serv- 
ice. $125 a month. Age limits, 20-45. Not as- 
sembled; applications must be filed on or be- 
fore September 7. Announcement No. 562. 





Civil Service Jottings 

Mr. F. W. Cherryholmes, of Lawton, 
Okla., until recently private secretary to 
Hon. Scott Ferris, M. 
C., has had an interest- 
ing experience as ste- 
nographer. After at- 
tending the Shorthand 
Department of the Law- 
ton Business College, he 
worked for about one, . 
F. W.CHERRYHOLMES 

year in a law office, 
after which time he accepted the 
position of private secretary to Congress- 
man Ferris. Later, wishing to secure 
some experience in court reporting, he 
obtained an appointment as County 
Court Reporter for Comanche Co., Okla. 
In referring to the Gregg Writer, in a 


recent letter, Mr. Cherryholmes says: 


I first became a subscriber when I took up the 
study of shorthand in the Lawton Business Col- 
lege, and I have found it always of the great- 
est interest and value. I consider “our maga- 
zine” the best tonic that a young person who is 
learning shorthand can possibly take. 





nine 
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Sor the Reporter 


By Fred H. Gurtler, 105 E. Washington St., Chicago, 


to whom all communications for this 


department should be addressed. 





The Vocabulary of a Lecture 


HERE are just a few conditions in 
connection with the reporting of 
lectures that are different from those en- 
countered in reporting in court. Lee 
tures are given in halls, churches and the- 
aters, where, as a general rule, the ste- 
nographer has no occasion to be present 
in his professional capacity and where no 
special provision is made for him as in 
court. 

Realizing this condition of affairs, it 
is good policy for the reporter to arrive 
in sufficient time to make necessary ar- 
rangements for a good location. This is 
a matter of privilege. It cannot be con- 
sidered impertinent for the stenographer 
to insist upon his rights in getting a suit- 
able location and a substantial table on 
which to write, for he must remember 
that he is held equally responsible for a 
good report whether working under fa- 
vorable or unfavorable physical condi- 
tions. 

Noises and disturbances of various 
kinds make it difficult for the stenog- 
rapher to get the speaker verbatim. Some 
speakers have the habit, for instance, of 
speaking right through applause, which, 
of course, greatly limits the possibility 
of hearing what is being said. Again, 
there usually are a certain number of 
privileged individuals holding “commit- 
tee meetings” near the reporter’s table; 
this naturally creates a slight confusion, 
to say the least, making the speaker’s re- 
marks less intelligible. These trifles are 
unnoticed by the auditors, but it is just 
such little things, seemingly unimpor- 
tant, that handicap the stenographer in 


his endeavor to understand the exact 
words of the speaker. 

There is a great difference, too, be- 
tween understanding a speaker well 
enough to follow his thought and under- 
standing every word. Every one recog- 
nizes the fact that to be able to see a 
speaker renders material aid in follow- 
ing his words. This privilege the ste- 
nographer is deprived of if he would 
write at his greatest ease. We are not 
saying that a stenographer must neces- 
sarily look at his book all the time, for, 
as a matter of fact, an expert and expe- 
rienced note-taker finds it possible to 
write for long periods of time without 
seeing his book. This, however, is writ- 
ing under difficulties that make the task 
of reporting much more strenuous than 
it need be. Such occasions arise, at 
times, through the temporary failure 
of the lights, or where proper lighting 
facilities are not afforded, as in reporting 
stereopticon lectures, and also where it 
is necessary to look at the speaker as an 
aid in understanding him. 

But the real difficulty in reporting 
lectures is the diversity of the subject 
Public speakers, because of 
their special training and experience, 
use vocabularies peculiar to their re- 
spective lines of interest; but the ste- 
nographer, with usually less training, 
must know the vocabularies of all men 
on both ordinary and technical subjects. 
One day the stenographer may be tak- 
ing notes of an address by an eminent 
Dutch statesman, who in a very thor- 
ough manner is giving in condensed form 


matter. 
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the history of Holland’s progress, polit- 
ically, educationally, and commercially, 
naming the prominent individuals who 
have helped to bring about improved 
conditions. The next lecture reported 
may be one on the science of health by 
a physician who has a good knowledge 
of chemistry, pharmacy, physiology, and 
the cause and effect of the various ele- 
Another 
lecture may be upon the subject of irri- 
gated farm lands in Montana; and still 
another may be delivered by the guber- 
present-day cor- 


ments in foods upon the body. 


natorial candidate on 
ruption in politics, intermingled with all 
of which is the regular reporting in court, 
including lay testimony in abundance 
and expert testimony on the various 
technical subjects familiar to the court 
room. Should the reporter fail to recog- 
nize words like “synovitis,” “ecchymo- 
sis,” or the “Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
all commonplace to one having 
perhaps 





yam” 
good general knowledge, but 
unfamiliar to most people engaged in 
other occupations than reporting—he is 
pronounced a numskull and not worthy 
of a place in the profession. 

The following words are taken from a 
a lecture on the subject of health that 
was recently reported by the writer. 
They illustrate the variety of words en- 
countered in a discussion of even so 
simple a subject, and furnish excellent 
practice matter for those good friends 
of ours who are clamoring to know the 
mysteries of the art: 

Grope, gnawing, sensation, systemic, 
assimilate, whiff, vitality, luckily, health- 
ier, fruitage, premature, statistics, glut- 
tony, humanity, appetite, tuberculosis, 
habitually, beverages, alcohol, tobacco, 
artificially, preservation, violation, homo, 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, iron, cal- 
cium, magnesium, phosphorous, sodium, 


potassium, ingredients, uric acid, bile, 
urea, carbonic acid gas, chocolate, cocoa, 
tea, coffee, unconditionally, reservation, 
slimness, organic, asylum, penitentiary, 
carbon dioxide, poisonous, conservatory, 
vegetation, perverted, misuse, beneficent, 
arsenic, strychnine, luscious, delicious, 
tasteful, conqueror, propensities, culmi- 
nate, laity, senility, forfeiture, violatest, 
resurrection, inanimate, authentic, or- 
ganized, annihilation, digestion, dyspep- 
sia, mucous, mucus, membranes, alimen- 
catarrh, respiratory, 
applicable, tu- 

schneiderian, 


tary, epithelial, 
trachea, manifestation, 
bercular, characteristic, 
diabetes, nasal, gastritis, croup, acute, at- 
mosphere, impunity, kerosene, spasm, 
illustration, aptly, fictitious, intelligence, 
responsibility, spasmodic, contraction, 
cartilaginous, accidentally, weakling, so- 
briety, autology, solicitation, physician, 
profligate, philosopher, 
equilibrium, alimentation, interpretation, 


agile, sedentary, 


synonymous, 
tuned, nourishment, 
contemporaneously, organisms, perpetu- 
alleviation, invisibility, 
impressively, voluntarily, perpetuation, 
propagation, punishment, deduction, dili- 
impediment, an- 


ally, anodyne, 


gently, circumscribe, 
tonym. 

Dis-ease (disease), semi-darkness, ill- 
health, by-products, break-down, out- 


doors, hay-fever, turned-down, grand- 


daughter, off-spring, so-called,  dish- 
water. 

Louis Cornara, Europe, California, 
Apollo, Greece, Athens, Alexandria, 


Egypt, Rome, Immanuel Kant, Hypoc- 
rates, Moses, Solomon, Plato, Aristotle, 
Hypasia, Pythagoras, Jesus, Shake- 
speare, Othello, Greeks, Egyptians, Ital- 
ians, Mormonism, Catholicism, Method- 
ism, Joseph Smith, Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus. 

These words present perhaps a slight- 
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ly unusual extent of vocabulary 
perhaps not. It will readily be seen that 


arbitrary signs, which students some- 
times suggest for the representation of 
proper names, could not be used, nor 
would the expedient of “carrying them in 
the mind” Real 
shorthand must be written, which 


phasizes the fact that in order to become 


prove practicable. 


em- 


a good general reporter one must have 
such a finger-tip ability with reference to 
the execution of the shorthand charac- 
ters of the system he writes, that not 
the slightest hesitation will be caused by 
any word which may be uttered. How- 
ever, contradictory as it may seem, the 
mere ability to write shorthand would 
never enable a stenographer to make a 
good report of a lecture. 

The apparent conclusion is that the re- 
porter, if lie would be equal to the oc- 
casion, must be a master of his art, must 
be alert and observant, imbibing such 
information as the entire surroundings 
may suggest. 


Colorado’s Woman Jury 

The question has often been asked 
whether women are required to perform 
jury service in states where they enjoy 
suffrage. We learn through a news item 
that on June 24, 1910, at Hahn's Peak, 
Colorado, one of the first woman juries 
in a court of record in the United States 
was assembled in the County Court by 
Judge Morning to judge the sanity of 
Elizabeth Hutchinson. Hahn’s Peak was 
almost wiped out by ‘a recent fire, and 
the court could not locate enough e igible 
men in the town to make up the neces- 
He accordingly sum- 
The 


women were duly sworn, heard the evi- 


sary jury of six. 
moned six women for jury service. 


dence, and adjudged Miss Hutchinson 
insane. 


Since this establishes a precedent, the 
ladies cannot “plead surprise” when sum- 
moned for jury service. 


Exhibits 

The following forms are very sugges- 
tive representations of the parties’ ex- 
hibits in a case. Although the regular 
forms are not particularly long, these 
short cuts are so legible and brief that 
we think they are worth presenting to 
our readers. The same principle may be 
extended to the various other names used 
for the parties to an action, using the 
the singular as seem 


plural or may 


more legible. For instance, in writing 
“Government’s exhibit” and “Complain- 
ant’s exhibit,” the forms are simpler and 
without 


just as legible indicating the 


possessive in the shorthand characters: 


~~? Defendant’s exhibit 
é Plaintiff's exhibit 

a >) Government's exhibit 
Pi 

-? State’s exhibit 

Pa People’s exhibit 

ae Complainant’s exhibit 
i; 


 d Respondent’s exhibit 
We are indebted for this suggestion 
to Mr. Scone. If you have any special 
contractions to represent these phrases— 
-we should be glad to 


or any others 


have you send them in for publication. 


We learn with pleasure that Mr. E. E. 
Ledford has been appointed official court 
reporter for the Third Judicial District 
of Illinois, with headquarters at Harris- 


burg. Congratulations and best wishes! 
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A Street Railway Case—XII 


(See opposite page for key.) 
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Key to Plate in Street Railway Case 


A Well, eight or nine inches. 

Q Do you know what the overhang of the car 
is, over the track? A No, I don’t really know. 

Q The first time you went you say you saw 
no signs? A No, sir. 

Q You mean in the back of the barn and 
along these posts? A I examined it particu- 
larly; went for that purpose, and I didn’t see 
no signs at all of any kind. 

Q Did you see any near the front door? A 
No, sir. 

Q On the post on this candy shop near the 
front door, about where passengers boarded the 
ears? A The candy shop? 

Q I think you referred to it—the fruit stand? 

A Not me. 

Q Did you see a fruit stand there? A I pre- 
sume there is one there. 

Q You don’t remember seeing it. But as far 
as you could see you couldn’t see any signs 
around there at all? A No, sir, I couldn’t see 
any signs there. 


JOHN H. McCABE 
called as a witness on behalf of the Petitioner, 
having been first duly sworn, testified as fol- 
lows: 


DIRECT EXAMINATION 
by Mr. Godman. 

Q What is your name, residence and occu- 
pation? A John H. McCabe, 4730 Prairie Ave- 
nue, dry goods business. 

Q How long have you lived in Chicago? 

A Twenty years. 

Q How old are you? A_ Forty-three. 

Q Mr. McCabe, did you ever make an exami- 
nation of the barn of the Chicago Union Traction 
Company on Madison Street, near Fortieth Ave- 
nue? A_ Yes, sir, I did. 

Q By the way, where is that car barn lo- 
cated? Is it east or west of Fortieth Avenue, do 
you know? A _ That I don’t know. 

Q Well, when did you make an examination 


of that barn? A On the day of the accident; 
I took a particular look at it with Mr. George. 

Q You were with him? A _ Yes, sir, at the 
same time. 

Q What relation are you, if any, to the de- 
ceased? A _ Brother-in-law. 

Q Well, what did you observe with respect to 
these posts? A Well, we looked that over and 
tried to locate the post where he was hurt, and 
also noted the number of posts and the distance 
between a car and a post as near as we could 
estimate it. 

Q How many posts were there near the 
track? A I think three. 

Q Where was the first post from the door 
located? About how far from the door? A I 
should judge about fifty or sixty feet. 

Q And what was the distance between that 
and the next post north of it? A Possibly 
thirty or forty feet—thirty feet. 

Q And the distance between the last two 
posts? A About the same. 

Q Were those three posts equally distant 
from the track, do you know? Did you observe 
whether they were or not? 


Do you read everything you write? 
One of the best means of attaining speed 
in shorthand writing and reading is to 
read over notes taken at good speed, 
studying their variations from the pre- 
scribed forms. Two things are accom- 
plished by reading your notes: first, it 
makes you a good reader of notes that 
are not precise in form; and, secondly, 
it helps to keep your notes nearer stand- 
ard. 





Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The American Flag 


When Freedom, from her mountain height, 

Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there; 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light; 
Then, from his mansion in the sun, 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 

+ 7 > 
Flag of the brave! thy folds shall "ty, 
The sign of hope and triumph, high, 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on; 
Ere yet the lifeblood, warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, 
Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy sky-born glories burn, 
And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 
And when the cannon mouthings loud 


Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud, 
And gory sabers rise and fall, 
Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall,— 
Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 

And cowering foes shall sink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 

That lovely messenger of death. 

> . - 

Flag of the free, heart’s hope and home, 

By angels’ hands to valor given. 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom's banner streaming o’er us? 

—J. Rodman Drake. 


Patience and Endurance 
Over the desk of William Morris there used to 
hang a motto, the words carved on wood, and 
the words were these: “He that endureth unto 
the end shall be saved.” 
Patience—that is the theme! 
I am not sure that William Morris was the 
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most patient man I ever saw; had he been 
patient by nature he would never have thought 
to have that sign constantly before him. 

But it is well to realize that it is the patient 
man who wins. 

To do your work and not be anxious about 
the result is wisdom of the highest order. This 
does not mean that you are to sell yourself 
as a slave. If the position you now have does 
not give you an opportunity to grow and you 
should know of a better place, why, go to the 
better place, by all means. The point I make is 
simply this: If you care to remain in a place, 
you can never better your position by striking 
for higher wages or favors of any kind. 

The employee who drives a sharp bargain 
and is fearful that he will not get all he earns, 
never will. 

These are men who are set on a hair trigger 
—always ready to make demands when there 
is a rush of work, and who threaten to walk 
out if their demands are not acceded to. The 
demands may be acceded to, but this kind of 
help is always marked on the time book for 
dismissal when work gets scarce and business 
dull. 

Such men are out of employment about half 
the time, and the curious part of it is they 
never know why. ; 

As a matter of pure worldly wisdom—just 
cold-blooded expediency—if I were an employee 
I would never mention wages. I would focus 
right on my work and do it. The man that 
endures is the man that wins. I would never 
harass my employer by inopportune proposi- 
tions—I would give him peace, and I would 
lighten his burden. Personally, I would never 
be in evidence unless it were positively neces- 
sary—my work should tell its own story. 

The cheerful worker who goes ahead and 
makes himself a necessity to the business and 
never increases the burden of his superiors will 
sooner or later get all that is due him. 

He will not only get pay for his work, but he 
will get a bonus for his patience, and another 
for his good cheer. 

The man who makes a strike to have his 
wages raised from fifteen to eighteen dollars a 
week may get the raise, and then his wages 
will stay there. Had he kept quiet and just 
been intent on making himself a five-thousand- 
dollar man, he might have gravitated to a five- 
thousand-dollar desk. I would not risk spoil- 
ing my chances for a big promotion by asking 
for a little one. And it is but trite truism to 
say that no man ever received a promotion be- 
cause he demanded it—he got it because he 
could fill the position, and for no other reason. 

Ask the man who receives a_ ten-thousand- 
dollar-a-year salary how he managed to bring 
it about, and he will tell you he just simply 
did his work as well as he could. Never did 
such a man go on a strike. The most successful 
strike is a defeat; and had this man been a 
striker by nature, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
jealous of his rights, things would have con- 
spired to keep him down and under. I do not 
eare how clever he may be or how well edu- 
cated, his salary would have been eighteen 
dollars a week at the farthest, with a very 
tenuous hold on his job. 

He that endureth unto the end 
saved. 

At hotels the man that complains is the man 
against whom the servants are in league; and 
the man who complains the most is the man 


shall be 


who has the least at home. 

If you are defamed, let time vindicate you— 
silence is a thousand times better than to ex- 
plain. 

Let your life be its own excuse for being— 
cease all explanations and all apologies, and 
just live your life. 

By minding your own business you give other 
folks a chance to mind theirs; and, depend 
upon it, the great soul will appreciate you for 
this very thing. 

I am not sure that absolute, perfect justice 
comes to everybody in this world; but I do know 
that the best way to get justice is not to be 
too anxious about it. As love goes to those 
who do not lie in wait for it, so does the big 
reward gravitate to the patient man. 

He that endureth to the end shall be saved.— 
Elbert Hubbard in the New York American. 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Irving 
I—II 

In the bosom of one of those spacious coves 
which indent the eastern shore of the Hudson, 
at that broad expanse of the river denominated 
by the ancient Dutch navigators the Tappan 
Zee, and where they always prudently short- 
ened sail and implored the protection of St. 
Nicholas when they crossed, there lies a small 
market town or rural port, which by some is 
called Greensburgh, but which is more gener- 
ally and properly known by the name of Tarry 
Town. This name was given, we are told, in 
former days, by the good housewives of the 
adjacent country, from the inveterate propen- 
sity of their husbands to linger about the vil- 
lage tavern on market days. Be that as it 
may, I do not vouch for the fact, but merely 
advert to it, for the sake of being precise and 
authentic. Not far from this village, perhaps 
about two miles, there is a little valley, or rath- 
er lap of land among high hills, which is one 
of the quietest places in the whole world. A 
small brook glides through it, with just murmur 
enough to lull one to repose; and the occa- 
sional whistle of a quail or tapping of a wood- 
pecker is almost the only sound that ever breaks 
in upon the uniform tranquility. 

I recollect that, when a stripling, my first 
exploit in squirrel-shooting was in a grove of 
tall walnut trees that shades one side of the 
valley. I had wandered into it at noontime, 
when all nature is peculiarly quiet, and was 
startled by the roar of my own gun, as it broke 
the Sabbath stillness around and was pro- 
longed and reverberated by the angry echoes. 
If ever I should wish for a retreat whither I 
might steal from the world and its distractions, 
and dream quietly away the remnant of a 
troubled life, I know of none more promising 
than this little valley. 

From the listless repose of the place, and the 
peculiar character of its inhabitants, who are 
descendants from the original Dutch settlers, 
this sequestered glen has long been known by 
the name of Sleepy Hollow, and its rustic lads 
are called the Sleepy Hollow Boys throughout 
all the neighboring country. A drowsy, dreamy 
influence seems to hang over the land and to 
pervade the very atmosphere. Some say that 
the place was bewitched by a High German 
doctor, during the early days of the _ settle- 
ment; others, that an old Indian chief, the 
prophet or wizard of his tribe, held his pow- 
wows— 








